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GOR SIKORSKY piloting the Vought-Sikorsky helicopter on April 17, 1941, when he achieved the first known flights of a helicopter from 
ater. Scene of these flights was the Housatonic River in Stratford. 
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anced figures and exposed follies and vices of historical figures 
and movements, all of which has made us a nation of doubters. 
We can and must reverse that trend to build a positive philos- 
ophy on a firm foundation of faith. 

Modern advertising coupled with long term credit may be 
justly credited as the tools that changed the American market 
place from one rated in millions to one valued in billions. It has 
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and services. 

Why, therefore, should we not put to work, in earnest, the 
great force of advertising to promote a clearer understanding of 
the great value of our American enterprise system and thus 
implement the faiths so necessary to our national unity? Like 
charity, this program should begin in the “home towns” of 
America, and expand, for emphasis, through strong appeals in 
trade and national magazines. By diverting dollars normally 
spent for less important projects or by a change from commer- 
cial to institutional copy, every advertiser in Connecticut and 
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THAT MAGIG WORD—RECOGNITION! 


By WILBUR F. HOWELL, Secretary, Robert Gair Company, Inc. 


HERE may be some individuals 
who are so evenly balanced that 
they can estimate their own 
accomplishments without bias. To 
them recognition, appreciation, or 
praise by others is of little interest, 
and, like Henry Fielding, they can 
honestly say: 
“When I’m not thank’d at all, I’m 
thank’d enough; 
I’ve done my duty, and I’ve done no 
more.” 

But the majority of us mortals are 
always a little afraid that we do not 
“see ourselves as others see us”, and 
we have to turn to someone else for 
confirmation of our self-appraisal. To 
most of us, I am convinced, recog- 
nition is that one common denomi- 
nator for the measurement of human 
effort, and for us recognition, appro- 
bation, praise, sanction, approval, or 
other form of “a pat on the back” 
is a stimulant as natural and as nec- 
essary to the human ego as water and 
plant food are to the tree, vine or 
flower. A “cooing” baby thrives on 
it in its simplest form. Through school 
years it is expected of parents, teach- 
ers and associates. If given in proper 
doses during the formative periods, 
many an introvert would expand more 
normally. Over-doses satiate or spoil. 
Recognition or approbation is enough 
to give confidence that one’s duty has 
been done—praise and acclaim are the 
dosage for exceptional cases of out- 
standing achievement. 

The need does not cease when one 
enters industry. The beginner in 
business ventures into new fields with 
the same uncertainties of the advanc- 
ing child on his first school day each 
new school year. A pat on the back, 
the proper reception of a new idea or 
suggestion, the mention of his name 
in the house organ, or a few cents 
extra per hour in his pay envelope 
strengthens the belief of the tyro in 
business in himself, his ability, and 
usefulness; and it makes him feel that 
he is emerging from the novitiate to 
a full member of the order in which 
he is likely to spend the rest of his 
life. 

Of course, this theory can be car- 
ried along to maturer life with its 
reasonable and outstanding successes, 
when the urge for recognition, or de- 


sire ‘‘to belong”, is expressed in private 
or public position, clubs, endowments, 
libraries and the like; but of greater 
interest is the earlier period of de- 
velopment where a “well done” ex- 
pressed at the moment is influential 
in the expanding of ability and char- 
acter. 


WILBUR F. HOWELL 


In the February issue of Readers 


Digest, Stuart Chase discusses “What 
Makes the Worker Like to Work?’, 
and two sentences are significant of 
his research into those elusive forces 
which sustain the interest, self-respect 
and ambition of the employee. “If a 
factory’s human organization is out 
of balance, all the efficiency systems 
in the world will not improve the 
output.”—and—“Careful tests con- 
firmed this: feelings not only counted 
more than hours of labor; they often 
counted more than wages.” Mr. 
Chase’s observations were made after 
a study of the research project con- 
ducted by Western Electric at their 
Hawthorne plant, in close co-opera- 
tion with M.I.T., Harvard, and the 
Rockefeller Foundation. The findings 
of this study have been published in 
book form by Professor F. J. Roeth- 
lisberger of Harvard and William J. 
Dickson of the Western Electric re- 
search staff, under the title: ““Manage- 
ment and the Worker’”—Harvard 
University Press, 1939. Through these 
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tests, made with all the precision, 
care and exhaustiveness science could 
devise, it was found that the output 
and the general well-being of the em- 
ployees were most successfully achieved 
by an improved “attitude” or interest 
toward their work. This was brought 
about by their better comprehension 
of the mutuality of the company’s 
and their interests in a definite prob- 
lem. The experiments and studies had 
led them to a clearer understanding 
of management’s problem, and they 
were anxious to be a part of the 
program and do their best. 

In these times, especially, when 
everyone should contribute his share 
to the national efficiency, the average 
employee desires to be recognized as 
a constructive factor in his own or- 
ganization. Individual recognition is 
not easy in a large company, particu- 
larly one which is decentralized. There 
the problem is to recreate the vital- 
ity, the flexibility, and the commu- 
nity spirit usually present in a well 
run small concern where the daily 
problems are discussed by the entire 
force as a matter of course. However, 
the means of properly and fairly giv- 
ing these simple “pats on the back” 
are of equal importance to the con- 
sciousness of such a need. First, some 


IN THESE times, especially, 
when everyone should con- 
tribute his share to the na- 
tional efficiency, the average 
employee desires to be recog- 
nized as a constructive fac- 
tor in his own organization. 
Individual recognition is not 
easy in a large company, 
particularly one which is de- 
centralized. There the prob- 
lem is to recreate the vital- 
ity, the flexibility, and the 
community spirit usually 
present in a well run small 
concern where the daily 
problems are discussed by 
the entire force as a matter 
of course. 


(Continued on page 22) 
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ECONOMIC ISSUES OF THE 





PRESENT WORLD CONFLICT 


By RAYMOND H. GEIST, Chief, Division of Commercial Affairs, Department of State 


HE system of liberal economy 

which up to a few years ago 

was practiced by most nations 
of the world is definitely an historical 
growth, having received its greatest 
extension and application during the 
nineteenth century when_ industrial 
and technical progress made a most 
striking advance. Based upon free 
private enterprise and the use of gold 
as an international monetary means of 
exchange, the structure of national 
economy in most countries favored 
and facilitated the exchange of goods 
in international commerce, promoted 
movement in the world’s capital mar- 
kets, and in general supported the 
growths of populations, and made for 
higher living standards in those coun- 
tries where the influences of modern 
methods were most freely at work. The 
international aspects of this develop- 
ment were reflected in the liberal trade 
principles which most countries main- 
tained in their dealings with each 
other, the protection accorded foreign 
enterprise, and the generally common 
acceptance of the doctrine of “the 
most-favored-nation treatment”. 


Besides, the system of liberal econ- 
omy in vogue throughout the world 
made possible a general development 
of international trade based on prac- 
tices which were in harmony with the 
fundamental principles of civilized 
life. Principles which grew out of 
proper concepts of international con- 
duct, rights and obligations among 
nations. Moreover there was embodied 
in the liberal system of trade the great 
heritage of the past, the enlightened 
struggle of mankind towards higher 
living standards through material, 
moral and cultural progress. The ills 
which this system endured were tem- 
porary. Its vitality is that of civiliza- 
tion itself. 


During the last decade an opposing 
system has developed in certain coun- 
tries which may be characterized as 
“closed economy”, based primarily 
upon the control of private enterprise 
by the state. Rejecting gold as the 
international medium of exchange, the 


Editor’s Note. 


This article was delivered in address form by Mr. 


Geist before a joint meeting of the Manufacturers’ Association of Con- 
necticut, Incorporated, Export Managers’ Clubs of Hartford, New 
Haven and Bridgeport at the University Club, Hartford, Friday, May 
23, 1941. Mr. Geist’s address was so well received by nearly 100 who 
heard it that Connecticut Industry is using the space normally used 
for the department “Export Hints for Management” to publish it. 


closed system of economy utilizes a 
regional monetary unit which is noth- 
ing else than a fiction of value, having 
no more direct relation to real prop- 
erty than the figures which record its 
worth. National economy under the 
closed system is reduced to three basic 
fundamentals: materials, man-power 
and food. The autarchic totalitarian 
process favors self-sufficiency at any 
cost; and the strain which a nation 
endures under a system of closed 
economy affects adversely those three 
fundamentals: materials become 
scarce; labor is exploited; while food 
becomes either dearer or lacking. 

In international trade the system of 
closed economy is chiefly identified by 
a policy of restricting the inter- 
change of goods within defined spheres 
of influence on a basis of discrimina- 


WE MUST assure the sup- 
plies of raw materials essen- 
tial to our industries. If these 
were controlled by hostile 
blocs, the conditions and 


prices under which they be- 
came available would leave 
us no other choice than to 
manufacture substitutes or 
do without. No nation in the 


world is more dependent, for 
instance, on crude rubber 
than the United States. Our 
whole process of life, being a 
nation on wheels, is built 
around the automobile, of 
which the elimination, or 
making it so expensive as to 
be out of the reach of the 
ordinary citizen, would be a 
national catastrophe. 





tion and monopolistic dealings. 


In view of these two opposing sys- 
tems now struggling for supremacy, 
it may be profitable to examine the 
consequences of the permanent estab- 
lishment of either. 


The political benefits of a liberal 
system are manifold, particularly in 
the international field. Nations are 
committed to a policy of law and or- 
der, on which basis alone international 
cooperation can exist. Friendly inter- 
course fosters not only the free ex- 
change of goods, but the dissemina- 
tion of cultural values, whereby the 
common effort to advance civiliza- 
tion is strengthened and promoted. Be- 
sides, only through the complete res- 
toration of a liberal process of econ- 
omy throughout the world can polit- 
ical equality among nations be restored 
and progress assured. The fostering of 
common institutions is impossible in 
a world breaking up into regional self- 
contained units. The elimination of 
cooperative effort among nations in- 
terrupts the advance of science and 
progress in many spheres where inter- 
national collaboration has performed 
fruitful and beneficial work. 


While the advantages in the inter- 
national field could be further ex- 
panded, the maintenance throughout 
the world of the principles of econ- 
omy, toward which civilized nations 
through the past centuries have been 
striving, benefits more immediately 
and vitally individual nations. Forms 
of representative government adapted 
to the temperament and traditions of 
the people are more readily assured. 
The freedom of the individual to pur- 
sue his own destiny within the scope 
of national opportunities through the 
cultivation of the arts and sciences 




























































through education and religion are 
only possible in a state where the 
economical processes are based upon 
liberal and enlightened principles. 
Likewise, in only such a state is there 
equality of opportunity for all classes 
of society in the exercise of their 
political rights. 


If, as a result of the present 
struggle, nations will be constrained 
to adopt a policy of self-sufficiency, 
closing their doors to the free play of 
international commercial intercourse, 
there will be no relaxation on the 
part of certain countries of their ef- 
forts to maintain their trade position 
and advantages by force. Increasingly, 
under such circumstances, dominated 
countries will be compelled to limit 
intercourse with the outside world, 
accepting with a position of isolation 
also one of political inferiority. They 
will be deprived of cooperating in any 
scheme of international collaboration, 
which collaboration, in the general 
confusion arising in international re- 
lations will disappear except in cer- 
tain areas like our own where basic 
principles will be defended. However, 
under these circumstances the condi- 
tions of peace will be similar to those 
of war, and the consequences the same. 
Political idealisms will be rampant as 
well as aggressive interfering in all 
parts of the world with the surviving 
flow of commerce. The existence of 
economic blocks created by force, as 
the totalitarian states intend, and 
those created by necessity, as the 
choice may have to be, will be tanta- 
mount to an armistice leading to 
greater preparations for rival action 
in the international field. 


Such state of affairs will necessarily 
have profound influence upon the 
political destiny of nations. The situ- 
ations induced will constrain most 
countries to establish authoritarian 
regimes to meet the general threat. 
The individual will be sacrificed to 
the common needs and to efforts of 
the state to survive, resulting in a 
loss of those rights which have been 
guaranteed in constitutions from the 
days of the Magna Carta to the pres- 
ent time. 


In many lands the great “Yea”, the 
affirmation of rights contained in con- 
stitutions, will have to yield to the 
great ““Nay”, under which those free- 
doms disappear. 


The permanent reestablishment in 
the world of liberal economic forms, 
the abandonment of | self-sufficiency 
and autarchic processes, and the agree- 


ment of nations to trade with each 
other on just terms, will have pro- 
found effect in the realm of inter- 
national trade. Essentially, this would 
mean the restoration of the world’s 
commerce on sound lines, on a basis 
of equality for all, non-discrimination 
and the general application of the 
most-favored-nation principle; the 
rational distribution of raw materials 
and agricultural products; the resto- 
ration of the gold standard as the in- 
ternational medium of exchange; the 
development of the world’s markets 
for vastly increased volumes of manu- 
factured goods, particularly consump- 
tion of goods, and the extension of 
transportation by land, sea and air. In 
the field of transportation alone 
science and technique have made such 


IT IS a highly dangerous 
doctrine to assert, as some 
economists have done, that 
“there is no reason to assume 
that the totalitarian eco- 


nomic policies in the inter- 
national field in the past are 
a perfect indication of what 
those policies will be in the 


future”. Why should we 
have to indulge in idle as- 
sumptions concerning facts 
which, judging amply from 
the past and present, cannot 
possibly mislead us regarding 
the future? What are the 
facts of the past and how are 
we to interpret those facts in 
terms of the future? 


progress that it may be said the world 
is literally like the charger gnashing 
spiritedly at the bit, ready to plunge 
forward toward goals of new achieve- 
ment. The program of developing in- 
ternational highways, the means of 
friendly intercourse among peoples, 
can be accomplished only in an era 
of good understanding and in con- 
junction with trading systems in 
which all may constructively partici- 
pate. Under such favorable conditions 
alone will the movement of capital be 
possible. The investment of funds in 
new enterprises is an essential element 
in progress. Only in an era of confi- 
dence will private investors utilize 
their experience and capital in further- 
ing projects at home and abroad for 
the common good. 
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If the private enterprise system 
survives the threatening crisis toward 
which we are moving, the national 
pattern of economic progress will fol- 
low in most essentials an enlightened 
world order. Only the removal of 
fear will unloose the investment of 
capital. With the return of security 
and the consequent limitation of ar- 
maments the individual nations will 
be able, at least, to face more reso- 
lutely the problems of the national 
budgets, restore solvency to govern- 
ment and provide for partial liquida- 
tion of the national debts. The stand- 
ard of living will be raised in all 
countries; as under a restored posi- 
tion the world’s reservoir of plenty 
will be available as never before to 
mitigate the suffering which has been 
imposed upon millions of people. With 
the permanent reestablishment in the 
world of a liberal economy, each 
nation benefiting from the common 
exchange of goods will be able to 
develop its resources, services and 
production in a new era of progress 
and advancement. Whatever may be 
the speculations of the economists as 
to the future, one thing is sure: the 
retrogression which has beset our way 
of life can only be arrested by a re- 
assertion and reestablishment of the 
fundamental principles on which 
human life is based. 


In turning to the international 
field, the picture is dark if we con- 
template the economic consequences 
of the permanent establishment in the 
world of a system of closed economy. 
It is false to say that we have little 
experience or knowledge of the polit- 
ical and social framework which 
would prevail in a post-war world 
should totalitarian economic methods 
become solidly and incontestably in- 
stituted. We may lull ourselves into 
dreams of security by assuming that 
our fears are groundless, and that the 
methods adopted by the totalitarians 
since 1933 in relation to foreign trade 
would be generously revised to suit 
our convenience. In other words, even 
from the grim reality of experience 
we must assume nothing until the 
proof of our miscalculation is upon 
us. It is a highly dangerous doctrine 
to assert, as some economists have 
done, that “there is no reason to 
assume that the totalitarian economic 
policies in the international field in 
the past are a perfect indication of 
what those policies will be in the 
future”. Why should we have to in- 
dulge in idle assumptions concern- 














ing facts which, judging amply from 
the past and present, cannot possibly 
mislead us regarding the future? 
What are the facts of the past and 
how are we to interpret these facts 
in terms of the future? 


In a system of closed economy, 
world trade will be separated into 
and confined within limited areas. 
Within these areas great inequality of 
economic opportunity will prevail 
chiefly as a result of the political re- 
straint imposed by force. National 
units will be separated from world 
markets and compelled to find their 
economic existence within the sphere 
to which their resources may be mal- 
adjusted and imperfectly adapted. This 
may come about by force, as in the 
case of certain industrial nations in 
Europe or by being shut out of over- 
seas markets as may be the fate of 
agricultural countries in this hemi- 
sphere. Undoubtedly, in the light of 
the last eight years, world trade 
will be based upon unsound lines. 
Inequality of treatment and dis- 
criminatory practices will be far more 
direct and ruthless in a world in- 
capable of resistance than during a 
period when policy and moderation 
had their useful political ends. Under 
such circumstances the conflict of in- 
terests would be world-wide. It must 
not be assumed that spheres of influ- 
ence can be logically carried out. This 
would result in an unending struggle 
to get free from political and economic 
restraint and break across the bound- 
aries of isolation. 


Under any circumstances, owing to 
developments during the great war, 
the monetary situation presents prob- 
lems of the first magnitude; and 
breaking the world up into autarchic, 
self-contained spheres would carry the 
maladjustment further and introduce 
such confusion into the exchange sit- 
uation, that with the abandonment of 
the gold standard by certain principle 
powers, the chaos would be irremedi- 
able. Raw materials, agricultural prod- 
ucts and manufactured goods would 
become the true media of exchange. In 
this barter process there would result 
inequality in the value of the world’s 
goods. Arbitrary price fixing by the 
state, whose dictate would be law, 
would facilitate the acquisition of vast 
quantities of merchandise far below 
intrinsic value, inducing chronic scar- 
city in other areas where there was 
no opportunity to compete. For in- 
stance, rubber from the Far East may 
become available to the totalitarian 


states at a fraction of the present 
market price in exchange for goods 
at abnormally high barter costs, while 
none might be available to countries 
of this hemisphere. 


Under a system where goods and 
goods alone are the intrinsic value en- 
tering into commercial intercourse, the 
utilization of cheap labor would play 
a decisive role. The standard of living 
would be depressed in order to increase 
quantities; and victim states would 
gradually sink to serfdom. It is clear 
from the nature of the present struggle 
and the character of the communities 
in which aggression has had its origin 
that great industrial centers alone are 
in conflict. Agricultural countries 
have either become victims or are 


TOTALITARIAN states 
proceed in their relations 
with other countries with 
the aim of accomplishing a 
total program: economic, 


political and military. The 
first is the opening wedge by 
which the relations are es- 
tablished; the second creates 


followers and _ adherents 
which in certain instances, 
as we have already seen, 
brings about a change of 
government; the last step ac- 
complishes a military tie-up, 
according to which the to- 
talitarian state obtains stra- 
tegic advantages. 





destined to succumb in some measure 
to the process of totalitarian inter- 
national coordination. In its eventual 
development the struggle of manu- 
factured goods against both agricul- 
tural products and raw materials will 
be decided in favor of the first. Move- 
ments in the exchange of goods, it 
may be admitted, tend to equalize and 
normalize the factors involved, such as 
price, labor costs, and supply and de- 
mand; but in giving weight to such 
considerations, we must remember that 
these factors can operate only in a 
free and competitive world market, 
where the abnormal restraints incident 
to totalitarian control are absent. Be- 
sides, an economic hegemony can only 
proceed from and be maintained by 
an industrial community possessing a 
vast military productive potentiality. 
This is the pivot upon which all is 
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hung. It is idle to contemplate enter- 
ing into trade arrangements with such 
community without accepting the 
facts upon which the existence of the 
over-lordship is based. In any totali- 
tarian order the agricultural and raw 
material countries will be the subject 
states; and they will have to accept 
all and every condition imposed. 


Trading between blocs as an out- 
growth of the present world conflict 
can be nothing less than continuous 
economic warfare, in which struggle 
the free exchange of goods between 
merchants will be eliminated, and the 
whole process confined to the govern- 
ments of the participating states. In 
the management of this trade the role 
of the master state will be supreme, 
determining prices, quantities, terms, 
qualities, and all other conditions en- 
tering into the transaction. Discrimina- 
tory practices will be carried out with 
impunity and adopted permanently as 
a right. 


In order to maintain the military 
supremacy on which the totalitarian 
economic and political hegemony is 
based, trade in strategic and critical 
materials will receive special treat- 
ment, the evolution of which will be 
to deprive democratic blocs of supplies 
which would render their ultimate de- 
fense more potent. Under these cir- 
cumstances the consummation of 
treaties will be impossible. Every basis 
of negotiation will be destroyed by in- 
herent distrust and by arbitrary po- 
litical considerations of such gravity 
and magnitude that international com- 
mercial intercourse between existing 
blocs will be reduced to sheer oppor- 
tunism and exploitation. It is true that 
the record of the totalitarian countries 
before the war demonstrated no 
marked gains in their trade except in 
specific areas, and that while they 
gained in some they lost in others. We 
might defend ourselves at home against 
competition from states employing 
cheap labor by denying to them most- 
favored-nation treatment or subject- 
ing them to countervailing duties; but 
it must be remembered that the trade 
which the totalitarian countries sac- 
rificed increasingly after 1933 in the 
United States and in other countries 
was due to their own choice in de- 
liberately adopting trade policies in- 
imical to our interests and designed 
specifically to further the ends of the 
total military state. It is futile to 
attempt to make deductions favorable 
to our eventual post-war position by 
demonstrating the inexorable workings 





of economic laws in a world where 
their operations will be suspended by 
force. 


If the world breaks asunder into 
blocs, the problems become highly 
complex preeminently in the economic 
field. In Europe the permanent author- 
ity will remain in those industrial 
centers where the great military ma- 
chine has been produced, exerting an 
autocratic hegemony over states which 
have been conquered or forcibly co- 
ordinated. The industrial production 
thus concentrated in the hands of the 
master state, and the process of con- 
solidation going hand in hand with a 
world-wide expansion supported by 
military strength, the economic exist- 
ence of the rest of the world would be 
permanently on the defensive. Under 
the supreme authority achieved the 
process of acquiring ownership in the 
industrial establishments of conquered 
and coordinated states is a logical 
process, which carried to its conclu- 
sion concentrates in the hands of the 
master state an economic unity of im- 
mense and unprecedented power. Car- 
tels can be built up not only within 
the bloc itself, but may be extended 
to comprise similar industries in an- 
other allied bloc with the control so 
vast the remaining world production 
would not be an estimable factor. For 
instance, sources of crude rubber under 
certain eventualities could share this 
fate. Concentration of power would 
further be extended by the arbitrary 
fixing of prices not only of manufac- 
tured goods, but of the raw materials 
and agricultural products taken in 
exchange. The national debt, the 
steady costs of armaments and of mil- 
itary establishments would be liqui- 
dated through the wealth derived from 
conquered states. The system of trade 
founded on exploitation of labor at 
home and abroad and on the unequal 
advantage obtained in the exchange of 
goods would steadily enrich the master 
state, setting up a new feudal aris- 
tocracy of enriched over-lords, mil- 
itary chieftains, and the all-powerful 
ruler—the fulfillment of the theory 
of a race. 


Thus, in a system of closed economy 
with the totalitarian aims brought to 
their logical conclusion, the process of 
exploiting the conquered and coordin- 
ated states would be carried out in 
deadly earnest. The general rational- 
ization of productive labor in all af- 
fected countries would begin. Cheaper 
productive costs would be obtained by 
decrease in wages and lower standards 


of living. Community life in agricul- 
tural and raw material producing 
countries would be further simplified 
by abridgement in educational facili- 
ties, curtailment of welfare establish- 
ments, abolition of national youth or- 
ganizations and other cultural and 
nationalistic movements considered in- 
imical to the newly established order. 


Vast systems of transportation 
would be organized under control of 
the master state. Railroads of all con- 
tiguous countries would be put under 
one management and operated as a 
single unit in order to assure the max- 
imum of efficiency. Transport on in- 
land waterways, air service, postal 
service and other public utilities would 
be in the control of the central author- 
ities. 


THE FREEDOM of the indi- 
vidual to pursue his own des- 
tiny within the scope of na- 
tional opportunities through 
the cultivation of the arts 
and sciences through educa- 
tion and religion are only 
possible in a state where the 
economical processes are 
based upon liberal and en- 
lightened principles. Like- 
wise, in only such a state is 
there equality of opportunity 
for all classes of society in 
the exercise of their political 
rights. 


The final process in the bloc would 
bring about the rationalization of in- 
dustry itself to the highest point of 
efficiency, while the economies of con- 
trolled areas would be reestablished on 
a complementary basis. Competing in- 
dustries in other countries would be 
destroyed, transferred or taken over. 
Readjustments would be made in agri- 
cultural production on the basis of 
a general scheme to meet the needs of 
the master state. In short, a vast sys- 
tem of planned economy would extend 
throughout the entire bloc with 
pressure exerted on the conquered and 
the coordinated states, to subordinate 
their economies and processes to the 
major plan of building up a centralized 
super-state, of which the purpose 
would be, the ever increasing exten- 
sion of military and economic power. 
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The system of economic penetration 
employed, however, to coordinate 
countries outside of the bloc merits 
closer study. It must be borne in mind 
that the position of the democracies 
and totalitarian states, vis-a-vis each 
other, is unequal in certain vital char- 
acteristics. The latter employ methods 
in their dealings not in accord with 
rules of conduct laid down in inter- 
national law and in observing comity 
among nations. It is permitted to hit 
below the belt and take any advantage 
which may be obtained either by fair 
and open dealings or by subterfuge 
and pretense. The results justify the 
means, however violent those means 
might be. 


If totalitarian trade penetration was 
accomplished through fair competi- 
tion, where the accepted standards of 
commercial rivalry were the deciding 
factors, countries like the United 
States could accept the challenge with 
equanimity. Or again, if international 
trade, as conducted by the totalitarian 
states, was limited to the exchange of 
goods, other countries participating in 
these transactions could defend their 
commercial interests. But the methods 
are more subtle than those indicated; 
and the ends in view far transcend that 
of obtaining an advantageous commer- 
cial bargain. 


Totalitarian states proceed in their 
relations with other countries with the 
aim of accomplishing a total program: 
economic, political and military. The 
first is the opening wedge by which 
the relations are established; the sec- 
ond creates followers and adherents 
which in certain instances, as we have 
already seen, brings about a change 
of government; the last step accom- 
plishes a military tie-up, according to 
which the totalitarian state obtains 
strategic advantages. 


Those countries which have sur- 
pluses and no markets are the most 
ready victims of totalitarian methods. 
They are offered higher prices than 
commonly obtained in free markets, 
attractive terms and the assurance of 
steady trade. Though the transaction 
is on a barter basis, both parties derive 
real advantages. The totalitarian state, 
controlling labor costs and in most in- 
stances the prices of raw materials, 
offers manufactured goods in exchange 
at advantageous values both to itself 
and to the partner in the transaction. 
Where there is danger of formidable 
competition, or where opposing po- 
litical influences of a third state might 














impede such transactions, a large num- 
ber of agents are secretly set to work 
to attack the prestige and integrity 
of the competing state, undermine 
the standing of those friendly to the 
rival and eventually by threats and 
bribes secure an advantageous position 
in the government concerned. 


The passive attitude which demo- 
cratic nations have taken in the past 
vis-a-vis programs of aggression pur- 
sued by totalitarian countries and their 
world-wide application in interna- 
tional trade of the self-sufficiency 
policy, has resulted in an extensive en- 
trenchment of these forces which calls 
for more realistic analysis by American 
business of the present international 
problems and of the eventual conse- 
quences. No one can forecast the pos- 
sible shifts in the ultimate alignment 
of the potential factors involved in 
this struggle, nor at what point the 
engulfment of totalitarian economic 
penetration will be arrested or turned 
back. We must anticipate the extension 
of this system in wider areas of the 
world’s surface, in regions where sim- 
ilar policies have already been adopted 
or are in the making. If, as the result 
of the maximum effort of defense 
which our nation chooses to make 
during this critical period of the 
world’s history, we shall eventually 
find our position with that of our 
neighbors shrunk to the confines of 
this hemisphere, reorganization of our 
vast industrial processes on the basis 
of unprecedented economic stringency 
will necessarily take place. In order 
to ameliorate the impact of this intra- 
evolutionary industrial process in the 
Western world it would seem that our 
minimum effort would have to accom- 
plish at least the preservation of our 
international trade with the other 
English-speaking countries and indis- 
pensable sources of raw materials out- 
side of this hemisphere. This involves 
the freedom of the seas and of the 
maintenance thereon of the highways 
of international commerce. From this 
goal we dare not turn back! Industrial 
and agricultural developments in this 
country, in Canada and the republics 
of Latin America, which have been 
going forward from the middle of the 
seventeenth century, have not been 
predicated on world events imposing 
hemispheric isolation. The whole econ- 
omy of the Western world has been 
based upon a system of free private 
enterprise, the gold standard, and 
liberal trade methods in international 
commerce. In this respect we are 





bound to resist to the utmost basic 
changes! The strength of our position 
lies in the irresistible potentialities we 
possess, namely the concentration of 
vast economic, financial and industrial 
resources in the United States and in 
our association with a group of 
friendly nations on a plane of equality 
committed to a policy of mutual sup- 
port and helpfulness. 


We must assure the supplies of raw 
materials essential to our industries. 
If these were controlled by hostile 
blocs, the conditions and prices under 
which they become available would 
leave us no other choice than to manu- 
facture substitutes or do without. No 
nation in the world is more dependent, 
for instance, on crude rubber than 
the United States. Our whole process of 
life, being a nation on wheels, is built 
around the automobile, of which the 
elimination, or making it so expensive 
as to be out of the reach of the 
ordinary citizen, would be a national 
catastrophe. 


The dependence of the United 
States and agricultural countries of 
this hemisphere on European markets 
for the disposal of their products will 
persist whether Europe is controlled 
by a self-sufficiency bloc or not. If the 
process of international disintegration 
gives rise to such bloc, the dilemma is 
clear: either such countries must sub- 
mit to foreign exploitation, or un- 
dergo economic readjustment so far 
reaching and radical as to disrupt 
economic processes over a long period 
of time. The sacrifices which nations 
are prepared to make in_ national 
emergencies are different from those 
they are willing to bear in times of 
peace. If the nations of this hemis- 
phere were compelled to adjust their 
international commercial _ relations 
among themselves so as to face a com- 
bination of foreign blocs committed 
to self-sufficiency and _ totalitarian 
methods, government would have to 
take over such trade. In the absence 
of a common monetary standard, such 
trade would be on a barter basis with 
resultant confusion, discrimination, 
and instability characteristic of such 
practices. We have embarked upon a 
program of economic collaboration 
with countries of Latin America, 
which has been widely discussed and 
commented upon in all its phases, and 
needs no further elaboration here. 
However, nothing is more important 
at this time than continued progress 
in maintaining in this hemisphere the 
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liberal trade principles incorporated 
in the Trade Agreements Program 
sponsored by the Secretary of State. 
Whatever is the outcome of the world 
conflict collaboration and _ inter- 
American solidarity will enable all 
nations of this hemisphere to stand 
together and face with confidence the 
task of world economic and political 
reconstruction. 


Finally, let me point out that the 
effects of a system of closed economy 
and totalitarian self-sufficiency in the 
world along the lines already projected 
by the protagonists of those schemes 
would have devastating consequences 
in this country. The measure of dis- 
advantage would not only extend to 
the general loss of our export and 
import markets in countries con- 
trolled by the totalitarians, but we 
would be forced, together with the 
other countries of the Americas, into 
far-reaching dislocations of our in- 
dustrial and agricultural economies. 
This grave possibility has been widely 
contemplated and more widely dis- 
cussed by those competent to evaluate 
the economic potentialities of our 
country. 


Decisions made today will deter- 
mine the future of this hemisphere 
for generations to come. It would be 
fatal to the welfare of these continents 
if we were compelled to adopt methods 
which would slowly undermine our 
common prosperity and our demo- 
cratic way of life. Unless we act in 
time this country may be faced, alone 
in the realm of international trade, 
with insuperable problems of supreme 
importance, finding means, namely, to 
compensate in this hemisphere the 
loss of overseas markets; to readjust 
agricultural industries to fit the pat- 
tern of self-sufficiency; to retain 
liberal international trade policies in 
a world committed to discriminatory 
practices; to adhere to gold as an in- 
ternational medium of exchange when 
a great sector of the trading world 
is operating on ficticious monetary 
standards; and to maintain price struc- 
ture when labor costs and prices of 
raw materials are fixed by the dic- 
tator’s will. 


A just contemplation of the world 
position rightly poses the question: 
whether the deadly peril confronting 
this nation lies more in the vicissitudes 
of the struggle itself or in the cancer- 
ous post-war economical processes of 
a Punic peace. 


EMPLOYEE INTEREST AROUSED 


AND MAINTAINED BY HOUSE ORGAN 


By KEN TUTTLE, Editor, Stanley World, Stanley Works, New Britain 


F you were to stroll through the 

offices and factory departments 

of The Stanley Works on the fifth 
of the month, you would soon have 
your curiosity aroused by a constant 
repetition of the question, “Have you 
got your Stanley World yet?”. It 
doesn’t matter whether you are in the 
hardware or tool buildings in New 
Britain, Connecticut, or in the steel 
mill in Bridgeport, Connecticut, or 
out in the Niles Plant, or in one of 
the branch offices, the same question 
pops up on the fifth of every month. 


The object of discussion is a little 
16 or 20 page internal house organ, 
The Stanley World, 72” x 10/2” and 
edited at the main plant of The Stan- 
ley Works, in New Britain, Connecti- 
cut, and distributed to their 6,000 em- 
ployees throughout the country, 
twelve times a year. 


The Stanley World, now in its 
sixth consecutive year, represents a 
98 year old company which with the 
help of its internal house organ main- 
tains employee interest and keeps the 
employees informed as to company, 
departmental and personal activities. 


Plus an editor-in-chief, there are 
associate editors in all company 
branches. It is the duty of the asso- 
ciate editors to collect news, items, 
etc., in their division from all who 
will contribute, to edit this material 
and forward it to the editor. The 
editor then makes up the paper, has 
it printed and forwards it to the vari- 
ous divisions for distribution. 


Features which make this house 
organ interesting include; a message 
by one of the company’s officials or 
department heads or an_ editorial, 
company sport and social activities, 
safety campaigns, suggestion boxes, 
cartoons, sell or swap it column, per- 
sonals and the break down of the 
paper into sections covering the ac- 
tivities of the individual plants. 


Simple items such as cartoon head- 
ings for special columns including 
“Mental Jigs”, a column of jokes, “For 
Your Scrapbook”, a column of quota- 
tions, etc., “Marriages and Engage- 
ments”, “Births”, “Obituaries”, ‘“‘Sell 
or Swap It”, a column in which em- 





Editor’s Note. 


Although this article deals specifically with the advan- 


tages of the Stanley Works’ house organ, the same worthwhile accom- 
plishments may be obtained by any company that will publish regu- 
larly a well-edited house organ. The editor will be pleased to assist 
companies desiring to start a house organ. 


ployees may advertise free of charge 
items for sale or wanted, all prove 
“eye-catchers” and have proved popu- 
lar with the readers. 

It is human nature to want to see 
one’s name or article in type, there- 
fore, everybody is invited to con- 
tribute news and articles. Seeing one’s 
picture or fellow worker’s picture in 
the paper, increases pride in workman- 
ship and tends to bind the large group 
together into a loyal group. 

Some time ago, it was decided that 
many of the employees might be ig- 
norant of the many items manufac- 
tured by the different divisions of 
their company. Realizing the value of 
employee knowledge and interest in 
company products, it was decided to 
include an insert in every copy of 
every issue, which illustrates and ex- 
plains several items of the company’s 


manufacture by presenting reproduc- 
tions of trade paper advertisements. 


This insert is headed, “Stanley 
Through The Advertising Camera”. 
The copy is brief, written in non- 
selling but informative style, with a 
profuse use of photos of “ads”. 


The insert has proved itself to be 
a valuable addition to an already well 
received house organ. Employees are 
intersted in what their fellow-workers 
make in the next building or in an- 
other town or state, and how the 
products are advertised. The problem 
facing most manufacturers is keeping 
this interest alive and developing it 
into real enthusiasm. Stanley has 
learned by experience, that the use 
of an internal house organ which is 
for the employees by the employees, 
is an acceptable method of creating 
and maintaining employee interest. 








Vo tive ts Not Te Live Por Ones Sell tear 


1 fs Not Mrips Hint Obstarion That Make Mow 


A FEW typical pages of the Stanley World. 
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Acquisition 


THE DEEP RIVER PROCESSING 
CORPORATION, whose _incorpo- 
ration was certified in mid-April by 
the Secretary of State’s office, has 
already started operations in one of 
the smaller plants of the Pratt-Read 
Company properties in Deep River. 
The firm is engaged in treating ma- 
terials to prevent erosion, according 
to the certificate of incorporation. 
The incorporators are Earl L. Can- 
field of Essex; Henry R. Sweeney of 
Chester; Martin N. Nelson of East 
Weymouth, Mass.; and Dennis J. 
Ainsworth of Reading, Mass. Carlos 
Ellis of Middletown is attorney for the 


corporation. 
x * 


GENERAL AIRCRAFT EQUIP- 
MENT COMPANY has just recently 
taken over the factory formerly oc- 
cupied by the Wearever Slipper Com- 
pany on Elizabeth Street, Norwalk, 
for the manufacture of parts and 
equipment for airplanes. The plant, 
it is understood, will manufacture 
precision aircraft instruments, and is 
expected to employ 100 to 150 local 
workers in the near future. 

The company is headed by Charles 
Deller of New York, long identified 
with the aviation industry and who 
holds several Swiss and French patents 
on aircraft instruments. 


xk kk 


THE ANEMOSTAT CORPORA- 
TION OF AMERICA, with offices 
at 10 East 39th Street, New York, 
has recently rented approximately 
27,000 feet of floor space in the for- 
mer New Departure plant of General 
Motors, Elmwood, West Hartford, 
Connecticut. 


NEWS 





The Gray Manufacturing Company 
of Hartford has for some time past 
been manufacturing the Anemostats, 
an air diffusing mechanism which is 
usually placed in the ceilings of rooms 
to be air conditioned. 


Calendar 


NEARLY 150 industrialists, scientists 
and bankers attended the 4th Annual 
Connecticut Research Day celebration 
held in the Engineering Building, 
University of Connecticut, Storrs, 
May 16 where four speakers effec- 
tively posed the question “After De- 
fense What?” 


At the afternoon session presided 
over by Eugene Blackford, President 
of the Connecticut Banker’s Associ- 
ation and the Greenwich Trust Com- 
pany, F. R. Hoadley, President of the 
Atwood Machine Company, Stoning- 
ton outlined “A Business Man’s View- 
point on Research”. Mr. Hoadley 
pointed out that “it is not enough 
for industry to limit its energies to 
defense alone. . . . By foresight now 
we can, when the times comes, 
quickly turn our expanded industrial 
capacity to production of the goods 
which ate the substance of real pros- 
perity”’. 

Lester E. Shippee, Executive Vice 
President of the Hartford-Connecti- 
cut Trust Company, also lauded the 
value of research, in fact its absolute 
necessity, to keep the wheels of busi- 
ness turning after the defense pro- 
gram has been completed. He pointed 
out also how his bank and a number 
of other banking institutions in the 
country have been assisting in this 
vital subject through Research Ad- 
visory Service, which has answered 
hundreds of questions, without charge, 


FORUM 


for companies and individuals who 
have presented them. 


William Haines, Consulting Chem- 
ical Economist of Stonington, Con- 
necticut, spoke on the subject of “Re- 
search, Today’s Sole Safe Investment”. 
He cited specific examples, bringing 
out the point that improvements in 
a business run by a man two genera- 
tions ago “were brought to him by the 
machine tool builder and the tool- 
maker. Yours are thrust upon you by 
your competitors. He could get along 
without research; you cannot afford 
to do without research”. 


At the banquet session held at the 
university dining hall, Everett S. Lee, 
engineer in charge of the General Elec- 
tric Company’s Schenectady, New 
York, engineering laboratories, paid 
tribute to Connecticut when he said: 
“In such a time as this in your present 
rush of activities requiring urgent 
haste you could easily forget research. 
But rather you do it the greatest honor 
by stopping for a moment in its 
recognition”. 

Illustrating his talk with slides 
showing dramatically the almost fan- 
tastic results of research, Mr. Lee 
pointed out, among other things, that 
“15 million American men _ and 
women were at work in 1940 in 
jobs that did not exist in 1900. 
And these jobs did exist in 1940, be- 
cause through research industry has 
been able to develop hundreds of new 
products. And it has been able to make 
them so inexpensive that millions of 
people have been able to buy them.” 
After naming several well-known 
household and industrial appliances 
which research made possible, Mr. Lee 
turned to the measurement phases of 
research in the electrical field, show- 
ing photographs of lightning taken 
by engineers in an attempt to measure 


“Away with OLD RAGS 


for washing things” . . 


. that’s what this unique 


DUPONT folding paper display basket of sponges 
fairly sings to the imagination of shoppers who 


Visit stores. 


Strikingly printed in four colors—yellow, 
maroon, blue and black (yes, and var- 


nished, too)— it’s easy to look at and 


hard to miss. When may we work 


on something for YOU? 








VIEW at head table Research Day Banquet, dining hall, Univer- 
sity of Connecticut, May 16. Left to right—Eugene G. Black- 
ford, chairman at afternoon session and president Connecticut 
Bankers Association and Greenwich Trust Co.; Everett S. Lee, 
engineer in charge of General Electric Laboratories, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y.; Dr. Albert N. Jorgensen, chairman, evening session 
and President Connecticut University; Lieutenant-Governor, 


Odell Shepard. 


its voltage in order to provide the nec- 
essary knowledge for engineers to de- 
sign proper defense mechanisms 
against the ravages of lightning in the 
communication field. Mr. Lee said, 
“It cost $10,000 to obtain the first 
photograph of a high voltage change 
in a transmission line due to lightning, 
and I have had many people tell me 
that they wouldn’t give a nickel for 
it. So they wouldn’t, for they did not 
appreciate its worth to the engineers 
who had to know the time duration 
in order to design equipment to with- 
stand the ravages of lightning. Thus 
it is with much of the research that 
has been the life blood of making 
things available for people to use. 
Sympathy for research on the part of 
those who direct is the fountainhead 
of new achievement.” 

In closing the evening speaking 
program Lieutenant-Governor Odell 
Shepard pointed to the contrast be- 
tween the glory of man’s achieve- 
ments in scientific research and the 
shame of his failure to control human 
nature. Commenting on Mr. Lee’s 
statement that in 1950 America 
would be producing vastly increased 
electrical power which would serve 
the nation in many ways, the Lieuten- 
ant Governor posed the question, 
“Does it make any difference what 
kind of people the lights of 1950 shine 
upon; whether they are free and 
happy or whether they are enslaved 
and miserable?” Like great peoples of 
the past, Americans today are confi- 





dent that our achievements are un- 
equalled, “that we are the chosen 
people, that God loves us”. He re- 
minded his audience that pride was 
formerly considered one of the “seven 
deadly sins”. 


a * 


THE LATIN AMERICAN INSTI- 
TUTE, which includes five days of 
lectures and round-table discussions 
on questions of politics in trade as 
related to hemisphere defense, will be 
held June 23 to 28 at Connecticut 
College, New London. The Institute 
discussions and forums will be led by 
authorities in their respective fields in 
accordance with cooperation extended 
by the coordinator of commercial and 
cultural relations between the Ameri- 
can Republics, Council of National 
Defense. 


Among the speakers already secured 
are Dr. Dana G. Munro, Director of 
the School of Public and International 
Affairs, Princeton University; Dr. En- 
rique de Lozada of Bolivia, now Pro- 
fessor of Political Science, Williams 
College; Mr. A. Randle Elliott of the 
Foreign Policy Association; Dr. Pres- 
ton James, Professor of South Ameri- 
can Geography, University of Michi- 
gan; the Honorable William S. Cul- 
bertson, former U. S. Ambassador to 
Chile; others to be announced. 


The Institute is being held for the 
benefit of all adults, both men and 
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women. Sessions will be held daily at 
2:30 P. M. and at 8:00 P. M. 

Reservations should be made with 
Miss Louise Potter, Assistant to the 
President, Connecticut College, accom- 
panied by a $5.00 deposit. The fee 
will be deducted from other fees. 
These are: $25.00 for lectures and 
board and room in college dormitory; 
$5.00 for lectures and discussions 
only. 


x *k * 


THE science and technology group 
of the Special Libraries Association has 
completed its program for the national 
conference which will be held at the 
Hotel Bond from June 16-19. 


Dr. Else L. Schulze will preside at 
the meeting on Tuesday at which 
Joseph B. Ficklen, chemical engineer, 
Travelers Insurance Co. will speak on 
“Why a Chemical Laboratory in an 
Insurance Co.?” Miss Rosemary Han- 
lon, librarian of the Mine Safety Ap- 
pliance Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., has chosen 
for her subject “The Fifth Column in 
Libraries.” Henry Griffith, chemist of 
the Hartford Empire, will discuss 
“Plastics.” 

Miss Thelma Hoffman, will preside 
at the meeting of the petroleum sec- 
tion when Charlotte Schaler, librarian 
of the Sinclair Refining Co. of New 
York, will talk on “Technique of 
Meeting Information Needs of Patent 
Department in Any Industry.” M. P. 
Doss, of the technical research de- 
partment of the Texas Co. of New 
York, selected as his topic “The 
Preparation of a Patent Number Index. 

Ernest F. Spitzer, librarian of the 
Consolidated Oil Corp. of New York 
will address the group on “A Printed 
Catalog for the Technical Research 
Library.” Elsie E. Garvin, librarian of 
the Eastman Kodak Co. Rochester, 
New York, will also speak. Thelma R. 
Reinberg, librarian at Batelle Memorial 
Institute will offer “Methods Used in 
an Industrial Research Library” at the 
meeting at which Dr. Donald E. Cable, 
librarian of the United States Rubber 
Co. will preside. 


About fifty science and technology 
librarians have already registered for 
the conference from all parts of the 
country, including many from Dela- 
ware, Montreal, Detroit and Cali- 
fornia. 

E. Kent Hubbard, president of the 
Manufacturers Association of Con- 


necticut, will serve as one of the 
judges for the debate, “Resolved: That 
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A Library is a Necessary Asset” which 
will take place Monday evening June 
16 at 8.00 p. m. at the Hotel Bond 
under the sponsorship of the national 
conference of the Special Libraries As- 
sociation. George E. Stansfield, man- 
aging editor of the Hartford Courant, 
and James Brewster, librarian, Con- 
necticut State Library, are the other 
judges. 


Celebrations 


WILSON H. LEE, grand old man of 
the printing industry and pioneer in 
the direct republican field, was honored 
by a number of his friends at an 
informal reception at the Racebrook 
Country Club, Friday evening May 2. 
Mr. Lee, besides being prominent in 
the printing and publishing fields in 
Connecticut for more than 60 years, 
was also one of the original incorpora- 
tors and most enthusiastic supporters 
of the New England Council and also 
a past director, committee member 
and enthusiastic supporter of both the 
Connecticut Chamber of Commerce 
and the Manufacturers Association of 
Connecticut and numerous other or- 
ganizations. 


xk & 


HARRY E. SEIM, Vice President 
and General Manager of The Bryant 
Electric Company, a subsidiary of the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing Company, was recently pre- 
sented with the Westinghouse Order 
of Merit—a recognition voted by the 
Board of Directors of the Westing- 
house Company to employees for dis- 


tinguished service, brilliance of per- 
formance or conspicuous foresight in 
any field of the company’s operations, 
such service being over, above and 
beyond normal loyalty, efficiency and 
service record. 


Formal presentation was made at 
Bridgeport at the annual meeting of 
the Board of Directors by A. W. 
Robertson, Chairman of the Board of 
the Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Company. 


Comments 


THE ELECTRIC BOAT COM- 
PANY of New London has recently 
announced that all conversation among 
more than 5,000 workers of its sub- 
marine ship yard at Groton must be in 
English. The order came because of 
complaints that numerous workers of 
foreign extraction were conversing in 
native tongue. The company, the 
largest privately owned ship yard 
building submarines in this country, 
is understood to have orders sufficient 
to keep the plant going at top speed 
for some three years or more. 


Development 


IGOR I. SIKORSKY, Engineering 
Manager of the Vought-Sikorsky 
Aircraft Division of United Aircraft 
Corporation, on May 6th flew his 
VS-300 helicopter to a new world’s en- 
durance record for this type aircraft 
of 1 hour, 32 minutes, 30 seconds at 
Stratford, Connecticut. He thus broke 


the previous record of 1 hour, 20 
minutes, 49 seconds held by Germany 
since 1937 and surpassed the Western 
Hemisphere record of 1 hour, 5 min- 
utes, 14.5 seconds which he established 
with the same machine on April 15th, 
three weeks ago. 


Before taking off to set the new 
endurance record, Mr. Sikorsky made 
a demonstration flight to show the 
helicopter’s more spectacular charac- 
teristics. He first took the craft off 
the ground with no forward run, 
ascending absolutely vertically. He 
then put it through a series of direc- 
tional maneuvers—flying it forward, 
backward, sideways, and turning in a 
complete circle. Mr. Sikorsky next 
nosed the helicopter up to a good- 
sized tree, hovered in front of it for 
a few moments, and finally backed off 
from it and flew away like a giant 
dragon-fly. He brought the machine 
up to a man standing on the ground 
and held it stationary, a few feet 
in the air, while the man loaded a 
large package aboard the helicopter. 


Mr. Sikorsky then landed, and the 
VS-300 was fueled for the attempt at 
the endurance record. 


A few minutes later, with a wave 
of the hand to the surrounding spec- 
tators, he lifted the helicopter into 
the air. For the next hour and a half, 
Mr. Sikorsky held the machine at 
altitudes between 4 and 30 feet. 


Mr. Sikorsky explained that the flight 
was intended to prove and demonstrate 
certain novel, but sound principles of 
flying—principles which make flight 


EX p E R | E N C E D 4 ELP The Worden Company is effectively organized to give New 


England firms real help. Our staff of over fifty trained analysts and engineers is ready to give you such 
particular assistance as you may require. These men know how to get things done. They have already 
solved at sometime or other almost every difficulty that management is faced with today. It is usually only 
a matter of recognizing the problem and deciding which of several proved solutions to apply for speediest 


and best results. 


These men are available for a single project that may only involve a day’s or a week’s work, or for more 
complete and lengthy jobs. And they can be on your job quick. All you have to do is telephone our Boston 


headquarters. 










You should 
write for our 
booklet ‘‘What 
We Do and 
How We Work”’ 


The W/oRDEN COMPANY 
MANAGEMENT ENGINEERS 


STATLER BUILDING 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


“Our 10th year of leadership” 
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and control of a machine thoroughly 
and completely independent of its mo- 
tion through the air. 

He pointed out that the conven- 
tional airplane cannot approach a resi- 
dence or business building within, 
usually, less than several miles. The 
helicopter, by contrast, would be capa- 
ble of approaching these to within 200 
feet. The immense practical possibili- 
ties connected with this characteristic 
can hardly be over-estimated, Mr. 
Sikorky said. 

On April 17th, Mr. Sikorsky made 
a seaplane flight with the helicopter. 
He took off from the Housatonic 
River, adjacent to the factory, hovered 
over the water for a minute or two 
and landed on the water. 

Flotation was made possible by re- 
moving the landing gear and replacing 
it with cigar shaped rubber floats, 
2 under the main part of the machine 
and 1 at the tail. 

Mr. Sikorsky had positive control of 
the machine at all times, taxiing into 
the wind, down wind, side wind, and 
made positive turns. He made four 
such flights, the fourth time landing 
in a nearby field. 

As far as we know, this is the only 
amphibion flight of a direct lift air- 
craft in the world. 


xx* * 


SPEAKING AT THE OPENING 
SESSION of the American Manage- 
ment Association’s Eleventh Annual 
Packaging Conference and Exposition 
at Hotel Stevens, Chicago, in April, 
Franklin Conner, Vice-President of 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Manufactur- 
ing Company and General Manager of 
the Plastics Division, pointed out that 
plastics will contribute to the con- 
servation of woodlands, the reduction 
of soil erosion and to the ever present 
cotton situation and to improvement 
in the industrialization of the South 
and the probable elimination of gov- 
ernmental cotton subsidies. He stated 
that “out of our cotton and with 
these elements of the air, earth and 
water, and again at the expense of our 
metal, cloth, lumber, paper finishing 
and other existing industries, will come 
the ideal bodies for automobiles and 
planes; building materials, furniture, 
baggage, machine parts, tubing, rods, 
flooring; and a multitude of other 
things limited only by the imagination, 
ingenuity and courage of our citizens”. 

Two Connecticut companies, Better 
Packages, Incorporated of Shelton and 
the Standard-Knapp Corporation of 
Portland showed power-operated dis- 








pensers for gummed tape, and case- 
sealing, case-packing and can-labeling 
machines, respectively. 


xk 


A NEW STRIP-CHART RE- 
CORDER, including many new de- 
design changes, has recently been 
developed by the Bristol Company, 
Waterbury. This new strip-chart re- 
corder includes changes in case design, 
chart drive, measuring elements and 
writing mechanism, and is available 
for recording on a six-inch strip chart 
such items as d-c volts and millivolts, 
d-c amperes and milli-amperes, pres- 
sure, liquid level, flow, temperature, 
motion, and for remote recording, 
using Bristol’s Metameter System of 
Telemetering. 

A copy of Bristol’s bulletin No. 570 
describing this new strip-chart re- 
corder can be obtained by writing the 
company. 





Died 





MARSHALL BEVIN, 62, manufac- 
turer and former representative to the 
General Assembly, Treasurer of the 
Bevin Brothers Manufacturing Com- 
pany of East Hampton, died in the 
Crescent Street Hospital, Middletown, 
Wednesday, April 30. 

Born April 16, 1879 in East Hamp- 
ton, son of Chauncey Griswold and 
the late Lucy (Strong) Bevin, at- 
tended Center Grammar School in East 
Hampton, Middletown High School 
and Wesleyan University, Middletown, 
from which he was graduated in 1902 
with a B.A. Degree. Entering the em- 
ploy of Bevin Brothers Manufacturing 
Company shortly after his graduation, 
he later was advanced to the position 
of Treasurer and was also an officer 
and director of the Bevin and Wilcox 
Line Company of East Hampton. 

He leaves his father, Chauncey Gris- 
wold Bevin, 90; his wife; two sons, 
Gordon Dwight Bevin and Abner 
Griswold Bevin of East Hampton; two 
daughters, Miss Barbara Bevin of Lex- 
ington, Mass., and Mrs. Sylvia Neu- 
mann of Cambridge, Mass.; two 
grandchildren; a brother, Stanley 
Avery Bevin of East Hampton. 

Active bearers at his funeral held 
Saturday May 3 at the East Hampton 
Congregational Church included Wil- 
liam Krotky, Willard Robinson, Har- 
old Ingraham, Marshall Nichols, Clif- 
ford Fuller, Charles Christenson, 
Henry Rittman and Sidney Hallberg, 
all employees of the Bevin Brothers 
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DON'T OVERLOOK 


THIS 
CONTROLLING 
FACTOR 


in speeding up 
production 





Electric motor control is frequently a key 
factor in getting peak production from power- 
driven equipment. Modern control units save 
time, promote safety, protect motors, fore- 
stall shutdowns. New men on a machine can’t 
go wrong in starting up, reversing, etc. 

GRAYBAR offers—for quick delivery— 
General Electric motors and motor controls, 
along with a full line of wiring accessories 
that add to overall service assurance.GRAYBAR 
industrial specialists can advise best types 
for any need. Graybar Electric Company, 
1010 Rockwell Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Call Cherry 1360. 


344 Capitol Avenue Hartford, Conn. 
Hartford 2-8266 
25 Union Street New Haven, Conn. 
New Haven 8-4163 
Offices in Over 80 
Principal Cities 






Manufacturing Company. Burial was 
in Lake View Cemetery. 


xk * 


SAMUEL HIGGINS, 81, retired 
General Manager of the New Haven 
Railroad and an appointee of President 
Harding to the U. S. Railroad Labor 
Board, died April 10th after several 
months illness. 

Mr. Higgins was General Manager 
of New Haven Railroad from 1904 
to 1911, after a career with rail car- 
riers that included service with the 
Erie road as machinist and the Union 
Pacific and southern railroads. He also 
served on the Railroad Labor Board 
from 1921 to 1926. After retirement 
from the New Haven he toured 
Europe as a consulting engineer and 
assisted in the building of a large 
terminal in Russia. Mr. Higgins was 
president of the Standard Heat and 
Ventilating Company and vice presi- 
dent of the Vopar Car Heating Com- 
pany. 

He leaves his wife, the former Kath- 
ryn Poland of Bridgeport, two sons 
and a daughter. 





Rie NERA tS 


I Oe. 


Education 


CONGRESSMAN WILLIAM J. 
FITZGERALD recently urged by 
Connecticut General Assembly to “‘set 
aside every dollar” possible for voca- 
tional training in his plea for the sup- 
port of bills establishing a new State 
Trade School in Norwich and Water- 
bury. Congressman Fitzgerald warned 
that Connecticut is “losing its day 
in the sun” as a leading industrial 
state. 

Appearing also in favor of the bill 
was Walter Jarvis, Personnel Director 
of the Chase Brass and Copper Com- 
pany of Waterbury, First Selectman 
John McWilliams of Norwich and a 
number of industrial leaders and edu- 
cators. 


x kk 


SPEAKING BEFORE THE 
Southington-Plainville Foremen’s Club 
early in April Doctor Alonzo G. 
Grace, State Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, said that every school in the state 
should extend whatever shop facilities 
it has and should add substantially to 
the proportion of its program which 
develops vocational skills and trade 
skills among its pupils. Dr. Grace also 
told his listeners that their coopera- 
tion is much needed in enlarging shop 
activities of general high schools and 
extending the work of trade schools 
throughout Connecticut. 


Expansion 





CHANDLER-EVANS COPORA- 
TION, manufacturers of carburetors, 















INVESTIGATIONS 
DESIGNS 


ESTABLISHED 1916 


MANUFACTURING PLANTS 
POWER PLANTS 


ESTIMATES 


of Meriden, recently announced that 
contracts had been signed for the de- 
sign and construction of an addition 
to the present large one-story factory 
and office that will more than double 
the existing manufacturing facilities 
and bring the total floor space to more 
than 38,000 square feet. 

According to the announcement 
made by B. H. Gilpin, Executive Vice 
President of the Company, the con- 
tract was awarded to Brown & Math- 
ews, Inc., of New York City. The 
concern, headed by Charles W. Deeds, 
first began its building operations in 
Meriden for the manufacture of aero- 
nautic carbureters on July 5, 1939. 
The new building is expected to be 
ready for occupancy July 14. The 
company now employing approxi- 
mately 190 persons is expected to in- 
crease employment to approximately 


270. 
x*kk 


SCOVILL MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY has just received a per- 
mit to construct a new $90,000 fac- 
tory building, one story high and 313 
feet x 133 feet. It is understood that 
this project is part of a building ex- 
pansion program which is expected to 
cost more than $1,000,000. 


x *k * 
THE AMERICAN CYANAMID 
CORPORATION, which broke 


ground last fall for the first units of 
its new plastics plant at Wallingford, 
began in April to build its second unit 
and is working on plans for a third 
unit nearly as large as the second. It is 
expected that the American Cyanamid 
factory group at Wallingford will cost 
approximately $750,000 and the ma- 


WESTCOTT & MAPES. |INcorPorATED 


ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


REPORTS 
SUPERVISION 





chinery $2,000,000 additional. 

The original unit is finished and the 
machinery is being bought as rapidly 
as possible. 


x *k *® 
FAFNIR BEARING COMPANY 


was certified the second time in mid- 
April under the Government’s Five 
Year Amortization Plan to cover ex- 
penditures of $465,000 for equipment 
to produce bearings for propellers, air- 
craft and gunfire controls. The certifi- 
cation enables the concern to amortize 
the cost for tax purposes over a five 
year period and only covers such facili- 
ties as are necessary to the defense 
program. 


xk 


THE NEW BRITAIN MACHINE 
COMPANY is planning or actually 
has under construction three new 
factory buildings at an estimated cost 
of $100,000. One addition, now under 
construction, measures 90 by 280 feet. 
Another structure will measure ap- 
proximately 40 by 120 feet, and the 
third 120 by 200 feet. 





Honored 


AT A DINNER held at the Shuttle 
Meadow Club on May 14, Mr. Clar- 
ence F. Bennett, Chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the Stanley 
Works, was feted by company officials 
and old friends, honoring his fifty 
years of service. 

In 1891 Mr. Bennett, then a young 
man of nineteen years, became an 
employee in the shipping room at The 
Stanley Works. Before long he joined 
the production department and, at 








It is our job to help speed defense production by providing prompt and 


adequate financing to Connecticut industry when and where it is 


needed. We are amply equipped to meet the credit needs of large and 


small manufacturers. 


THE HARTFORD-CONNECTICU 


HARTFORD—MIDDLETOW N—WETHERSFIELD—MERIDEN 
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C. F. BENNETT 


the early age of twenty-five, was made 
production superintendent. Within a 
few years he became assistant general 
superintendent and then general su- 
perintendent. 

In 1912 Mr. Bennett became a di- 
rector of the company and four years 
later he was elected Second Vice- 
President, and in 1918 he became 
First Vice-President. 


In February, 1923, Mr. Bennett be- 
came President of The Stanley Works 
and held that position until March of 
this year when Mr. Pritchard suc- 
ceeded him as President, and Mr. Ben- 
nett became Chairman of the Board 
of Directors. He is at present leading 
a campaign to raise $700,000 for the 
new New Britain General Hospital, of 
which he has been President for many 
years. In 1940 the New Britain Press 
Club dedicated its sixth annual dinner, 
attended by two hundred fifty repre- 
sentative citizens, in recognition of 
Mr. Bennett’s achievement in leading 
the successful revival of the Com- 
munity Chest. 


x kk 


EMPLOYEES of the Fuller Brush 
Company honored its founder, Alfred 
C. Fuller and Philip M. Colturi of 
West Hartford and Miss Ruby E. 
Perkins of Hartford, first employees 
of the company, at its 35th anniver- 
sary banquet at the Hotel Bond, Mon- 
day night May 12. 

Speaking at the meeting Mr. Fuller, 
said “All these years have borne fruit 
not only in great business, but in the 
loyalty and good fellowship shown 
here tonight”. He pointed out that 
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the intangible spirit of fraternity 
among fellow-workers is one of the 
chief by-products of 35 years of busi- 
ness growth. 

Other speakers included George A. 
Millard, vice-president and director 
of purchases and industrial sales; 
Frank W. Adams, vice-president and 
general manager; Ralph Corban and 
William Caplan. Roy S. Mason was 
toastmaster. Oscar A. Phelps was 
chairman of the arrangements com- 
mittee. Following the banquet the 
Fuller Brush chorus directed by Moshe 
Paranov and assisted by members of 
the WTIC String Ensemble, gave a 


musical program. 


xk kk 


ARTHUR L. URICH, Secretary of 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., 
was honored with a testimonial dinner 
by the officials of the company on the 
§Oth anniversary of his employment 
at Colt’s. Officers of the company 
who attended included Samuel M. 


Stone, President; Harold D. Fair- 
weather, Executive Vice-President, 
G. Ruppert Porter, Vice-President; 
Dwight E. Phelps, Vice-President; 


Leslie T. Goodrich, Treasurer; Hugh 
C. Bowman, Assistant Treasurer; 
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Einar J. Sather, Assistant Secretary; 
and Harry A. Stevens, General Works 
Manager. 


Industrial Relations 


TENTATIVE VACATION plans 
for several Hartford industries which 
have been made public thus far are 
as follows: 

(1) Colt’s Patent Fire Arms 
Mfg. Co. will have its vacation period 
for factory workers from July 25 to 
August 4. 

(2) Underwood Elliott Fisher 
Company has tentatively set aside the 
week of July 28 for employee vaca- 
tions. 

(3) United Aircraft, which has 
not reached a decision as to its plans, 
gave its employees long week ends over 
holidays last year and continued oper- 
ations, paying employees overtime for 
service during vacation period. 

(4) Scovill Mfg. Co. of Water- 
bury announced plan to close the 
plant for general vacations this year 
will be abandoned in order to keep 
up with national defense requirements. 
Employees will be paid two weeks pay 
for the work during the vacation 
period. 

(5) General Electric Co. of 
Bridgeport has announced that there 
will be no general shut down of the 
plant as originally planned owing to 
the exceptionally large volume of work 
for national defense, but vacation al- 
lowances will be paid in lieu of any 
vacation time that cannot be granted. 
It has been decided that the plant will 
be closed during the entire week-end 
coincident with the three observed 
holidays of Memorial Day, July 4 and 
Labor Day. In the event material 
shortages develop, the vacation plan 
may be modified to fit the situation. 


Miscellaneous 





AT A recent meeting of some sixty 
sales managers at the Hotel Bond, an 
Organization Committee was ap- 
pointed to formulate by-laws to draw 
up a slate of officers for the Hartford 
Sales Managers’ Club. H. H. Skerrett, 
Vice-President in charge of distribu- 
tion of the Hartford Chamber of 
Commerce, which sponsored the meet- 
ing, spoke in favor of the organization 
of the club. Vincent B. Coffin, Vice- 
President and Superintendent of agen- 
cies of the Connecticut Mutual Life 








A 68-TON meehanite casting produced recently by Farrel-Birmingham Co., 
Inc., of Ansonia, which forms the bed of a stone crusher capable of reducing 
4 x 4x 5 foot pieces of rock to crushed stone for highway purposes. Although 
it required only ten minutes to pour the casting twenty nine men spent 588 
man-hours in its production. The stone crusher is now in operation at the 


Kingston Trap Rock Co., Kingston, N. J. 


Insurance Company presided. Speak- 
ers included Harold E. Pimm, James 
H. Walsh and Wallace N. Watson, all 
officers of the Boston Sales Managers’ 
Club who spoke on the advantages, 
desirability and methods of formation 
and operation of a sales manager’s 
club. 

At present there are approximately 
50 such clubs in the United States, 
three of them in New England at 
Boston, Providence and Springfield. 


Personnel 


FRED D. KNIGHT, formerly with 
the Boston Edison Company and 
Stone & Webster Engineering Corpo- 
ration, has recently joined the force 
of the Hartford Electric Company 
and also the Connecticut Power Com- 
pany as assistant to the vice-president. 

He has charge of general super- 
vision of the operation of the plants 
and physical properties of the two 
companies. 


yh 


ERNEST C. WILCOX, a co-founder 
of Connecticut Telephone and Elec- 
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tric Company, was elected a member 
of the Board of Directors of that com- 
pany at the May meeting of the Board. 
Mr. Wilcox, who was a partner of 
the late Burton L. Laughton in the 
organization of the concern in 1894, 
succeeds Charles Cuno on the Board. 


x kk 


RALPH A. FRISSELL, Vice-Presi- 
dent and General Manager of the Fris- 
sell Fabric Company, Middletown, 
was re-elected to these posts and in 
addition named Secretary of the com- 
pany at the April meeting of the 
Board of Directors. He succeeds Irv- 
ing C. Schaefer, who resigned March 
31 to become assistant to Treasurer 
Clifford Wadsworth of the Andover- 
Kent Company, Middletown. 

Frank H. Frissell was re-elected 
President and Fran H. Frissell was 
renamed Treasurer. 


x «we 


JOHN B. BYRNE, President of the 
Hartford-Connecticut Trust Com- 
pany and Richard E. Pritchard, Presi- 
dent of the Stanley Works, New Brit- 
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waiting. 


Call again. Thanks. 


Wiremold’s Welcome To Salesmen 


We welcome you! 
Our suppliers are just as important to us as our customers. 
Everybody here is busy and we know you are. 
We desire to get you /n and Out in a hurry. 


However, if you do not get to see your party within five to 
ten minutes, please remind our reception clerk that you are 


D. Hayes Murphy, 







President 


HERE is courtesy and consideration spelled in capital letters— 
incidentally, too, a builder of good will. Connecticut Industry 
would like the opportunity of reproducing other posters or 
signs that may be used to welcome salesmen or jobseekers at 


other Connecticut plants. 


ain, were named to the Board of the 
Connecticut Light and Power Com- 
pany at a recent special meeting of 
Directors. At the same time the com- 
pany received the resignation of four 
Directors who represented the United 
Gas and Improvement Company, thus 
completing the separation of the Con- 
necticut Light and Power Company 
from the United Gas and Improve- 
ment Company of Philadelphia. 


x kk 


HENRY I. MOORE was recently 
elected Chairman of the Hartford 
Chapter, American Society of Tool 
Engineers, which organization re- 
cently sponsored an _ aeronautical 
night program at the City Club, Hart- 
ford. 


x kk 


DONALD F. CARPENTER of 
Southport, Connecticut has recently 
been made a Vice-President of the 
Remington Arms Incorporation. He 
will continue in charge of all manu- 
facturing and technical activities of 
the company as Vice-President and 
Director of Manufacture, reporting to 
E. E. Handy, Vice-President and 
Assistant General Manager. 

i A native of Wilkes-Barre, Pennsyl- 


a 


vania, Mr. Carpenter received his 
schooling at Phillips Academy and the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy. During the World War he at- 
tended the U. S. Coast Artillery 
school. In 1919 he was commissioned 
a second lieutenant. 

His services with the Remington- 
Arms Company began in 1933 when 
he was appointed Director of Manu- 
facture. He is also a vice president of 
the American Management Associ- 
ation in charge of the Production 
Division. 


xk 


J. M. K. DAVIS has just been made 
Chairman of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the newly-formed Advertising 
and Printing Trade Board, a division 
of the Hartford Chamber of Com- 
merce, and Hugh Brown, Secretary of 
the now inactive Employing Printers 
Association, will be Staff Manager for 
the Board. 

Mr. Davis, Assistant Treasurer of 
the Case, Lockwood & Brainard Com- 
pany, was also executive chairman of 
the 500th anniversary of printing 
celebration in Hartford last year. 

A start has been made on the Trade 
Board’s educatidnal program, includ- 
ing an intensive, advanced course for 
journeymen lithographers. Similar 
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THE HENRY SOUTHER 
ENGINEERING CoO. 
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WOODWORK 
C. H. DRESSER & SON, INC. 





















































Factory—Cabinet—Special Wood- 
work of All Kinds 


287 Sheldon St. 






Hartford 






PLATERS SUPPLIES— 
CHEMICALS 


APOTHECARIES 
COMPANY 


Established 1849 
WATERBURY, CONN. 


HALL 


MAYNARD ASSOCIATES 
29 Leavenworth St. 
WATERBURY, CONN. 


Power Transmission Specialties 


Gears to order—Spurs, Helicals, 
Worms and Wheels 
Flexible Couplings for all types of 
machinery 
Variable Speed V-Belt Pulley 
Drives 
Gear Reducers 


D. P. Maynard Cc. H. Nye 





SHEET AND STRIP STEEL 
FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
DOLAN 
STEEL PRODUCTS CORP. 
151 Orange Ave., West Haven 
Phone New Haven 9-1224 


“The Only Steel Warehouse in 
Conn. Dealing EXCLUSIVELY 
in Sheet and Strip Steel” 
WE SHEAR TO YOUR SIZE 


For factory spray painting 
call Henry Smith, equipt to do 
any size job, with little or no 
interference with production. 


Phone or write for free survey 
and quotation. No obligation, 
Henry Smith, 30 Rosemont 
Street, Hartford, Conn. 


courses, it is understood, are being 
prepared for compositors, letterpress 
printers and lithographer cameramen. 


xk * 


GLEN T. LAMPTON, former En- 
gineering Manager of the Lycoming 
(propellers) Division of the Avia- 
tion Manufacturing Corporation, was 
named as Assistant Engineer in Charge 
of Experimental Engineering and Re- 
vision of the Engineering Department 
Organization, according to an an- 
nouncement made May 5 by Erle Mar- 
tin, Engineering Manager of the Ham- 
ilton Standard Propellers Division of 
the United Aircraft Corporation. 


Graduating in 1923 from the Uni- 
versity of California with a Bachelor 
of Science degree, he entered the 
U. S. Army, graduating from the Air 
Corps Flying School in 1924, from 
the Air Corps Engineering School in 
1926 and the Chemical Warfare 
School in 1928. Subsequently he was 
attached to the Army propeller lab- 
oratories at McCook and Wright 
Fields, where he worked under Frank 
W. Caldwell, now Director of Re- 
search for United Aircraft. 


Resigning from the army in 1929 
he joined an organization engaged in 
development of a new type propeller 
blade. In the following year, Hamilton 
Standard bought the rights to the new 
blade and the resultant close contact 
between the two organizations gave 
Mr. Lampton the opportunity of be- 
coming well acquainted with the en- 
gineering and production personnel of 
the company. He then served a short 
period with the Breeze Corporation 
before going with Lycoming for eight 
years. 

Mr. Lampton will have the Experi- 
mental Engineering Section of the 
Engineering Department which will 
be divided into three groups as fol- 
lows: (1) Production Engineering 
Section, dealing with propeller types 
in production and their application in 
the field; (2) Development Engineer- 
ing Section, dealing with the develop- 
ment up to the production stage; (3) 
Experimental Engineering Section, 
dealing mainly with the study of 
future types of propellers. 


x wk 


MARJORIE WILFORD, Treasurer 
of the Atlantic Wire Company of 
Branford, Connecticut is the only 
woman member of the Iron and Steel 





Industry Defense Committee organ- 
ized early in May at the request of the 
Office of Production Management. 
The committee is to work in cooper- 
ation with the National Defense 
Authorities in Washington on prob- 
lems relating to iron and steel supplies. 


Pulse 


EMPLOYMENT IN NEW HAVEN 
BY MID JULY was estimated at ap- 
proximately 53,500 persons, according 
to a recent prediction by Joseph S. 
Whiteside, Jr., Executive Secretary of 
the Manufacturers Association of New 
Haven County. In arriving at this 
estimate, Mr. Whiteside used the Asso- 
ciation member factories as an index 
and took into consideration the num- 
ber of persons who may be expected 
to be hired between the time of his 
estimate late in April until mid July. 
If his estimate proves to be correct 
New Haven will have increased 100% 
in employment over the average em- 
ployment in 1939 when there were 
26,757 persons employed. 


se ® 


RUSSELL MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY sales volume for the 
first four months of 1941 showed an 
increase of approximately 80%. Sales 
for March of this year represented a 
record volume of $683,897.77. De- 
spite the record delivery during the 
first four months of the year, the un- 
filled order position of the company 
increased by 20%. 


xk 


NEW DEPARTURE’S POSITION 
in the National Defense Program was 
clearly defined recently by Frederick 
G. Hughes, General Manager, by his 
disclosure that the company produced 
during March more than 5,500,000 
bearings. They are going directly into 
the machine tool industry and into 
practically every type of defense 
weapons from battleships to bombers. 
Employment in Meriden and Bristol 
factories has hit an all-time peak of 
more than 9,500 with night shifts 
operating for the past several months. 


Stork 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISH- 
ER COMPANY, One Park Avenue, 
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New York City, has just announced 
a new Underwood Portable Type- 
writer, the Correspondent Model. The 
Correspondent is equipped with the 
exclusive Underwood built-in typing 
stand, making a complete portable 
unit. The machine is available in a 
new Underwood gray non-glare finish, 
and is complete with back spacer, 
capital and small letters, and two 
color ribbon. The built-in stand, 
which is a part of this machine, opens 
to three typing heights, and when 
folded into the carrying position in 
the handsome black case, adds very 
little to its size. 


xk * 


CHENEY BROTHERS recently 
began delivery of Nylon neckwear to 
retail at $1.50, according to Clifford 
B. Cheney, Chairman of the Board of 
the Manchester Mill. The new Nylon 
line of neckties is being shown in a 
complete range of high-styled sum- 
mer patterns and colors. 

Mr. Cheney pointed out that the 
new Nylon neckwear is not just a 
few ties but a complete line which 
will be made in an unlimited range 
of patterns and colors. Initial reac- 
tions of buyers, he said, indicate that 
Nylon in neckwear may well become 


as popular as Nylon in women’s 
hosiery. 

x wk * 
THE UNITED CINEPHONE 


CORPORATION of Torrington, 
Connecticut, has recently announced 
the SUN-SWITCH, a new photo- 
electric relay for lighting and power. 

The Sun-Switch is used to control 
electrical circuits in accordance with 
the rise and fall of natural illumina- 
tion. The user chooses the two lighting 
levels at which he wishes the load 
switched on and off, and adjusts the 
calibrated dials to the corresponding 
foot candle readings. Operation is en- 
tirely automatic, no resetting being 
necessary. It is primarily designed as 
an aid to greater safety and economy 
in incandescent lighting applications. 
Important advantages result from 
using the device in this service, in- 
cluding: (1) Lighting will always 
be on when needed, regardless of when 
darkness comes—(2) Lighting will 
never be on when the presence of 
sufficient daylight makes it unneces- 
sary—(3) No one need be made re- 
sponsible for, nor take the time to 


do, the job of lighting up. 
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Editor’s Note. Starting in this 
issue Connecticut Industry pre- 
sents highlights of national de- 
fense efforts, particularly empha- 
sizing new developments in edu- 
cational training programs, ma- 
terial priority regulations, sub- 
contracting and progress reports 
in all phases of the program in- 
cluding approaches toward the 
solution of emergency employ- 
ment problems. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT on 
May 10, designated eight materials 
which, effective June 3, are added to 
those which may not be exported ex- 
cept when licensed in each case as pro- 
vided in Proclamation 2413 of July 2, 
1940. 

The materials are hyoscyamus 
(henbane), stramonium, columbium, 
tantalum, cryolite, fluorspar, chemical 
wood pulps, and digitalis seeds. 

The proclamation restricting export 
of these materials, No. 2482, stated 
that the regulation regarding chemical 
wood pulps supersedes item 9 of 
Proclamation 2468 of March 27, 1941. 

The action was taken on the recom- 
mendation of the Administrator of 
Export Control. 
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W. L. BATT, Deputy Director, Pro- 
duction, Division, OPM, said in a 
radio broadcast May 15, that there 
must be “a radical change of attitude” 
on the part of some people in govern- 
ment, labor and industries, “If we are 
to make good our promises to the de- 
fenders of freedom”. Other pertinent 
parts of Mr. Batt’s radio talk included 
observations as follows: 

“It would be easy to sit here in this 
broadcasting studio tonight and tell 
you of the progress that has been made 
toward this objective in a little less 
than a year. But I am afraid that if I 
did that, you would feel too com- 
fortable and be too favorably im- 
pressed, for it is an impressive record. 
. + 1 could tell you of the great string 
of munitions plants that have been and 
are being built and of the greatly in- 
creased production that has taken 
place within the past 11 or 12 months; 
of the labor that has been trained; of 
the raw materials that have been 
bought and stored. But I am not going 
to do that. For I do not want a single 
man or woman listening tonight to feel 


DEFENSE 


that we are right on the verge of be- 
coming the arsenal of democracy, that 
we can just sit back now and let the 
job take care of itself. Certainly the 
officers of the War and Navy De- 
partments are not satisfied with our 
progress. Certainly the officials of the 
Office of Production Management are 
not satisfied. And if these people are 
not satisfied, certainly the general pub- 
lic should not be. 

“, . In 1917 the Allies held a land 
front in France and were able to keep 
open the sea lanes through which our 
help could pass. Today there is no 
such front. Today the sea lanes are 
imperilled. War strikes today with 
shocking speed. 

“In the second place, we would have 
been stupid men indeed if we had not 
learned some of the lessons taught by 
the first World War. But just because 
we have learned some of those lessons 
and have eliminated some of the con- 
fusion and some of the blunders, it 
does not follow that everything that 
could be done is being done. We must 
beware of  self-congratulation. We 
must avoid the complacent notion that 
all is going well. . . . Startling devel- 
opments of a year ago aroused our 
people and our government to a sud- 
den recognition of the fact that a weak 
nation today is a conquered nation 
tomorrow. But like a person who is 
suddenly awakened by a loud noise, 
we sat up with a start and then, as the 
noise subsided a bit and we became 
accustomed to it, some of us slumped 
back into the pillows and dozed off 
again. Those among us who have 
drifted back into fitful slumber are in 
desperate need of a new and more ef- 
fective shock that will startle the en- 
tire Nation, so that we shall look the 
realities of the world straight in the 
face in the cold light of day ... I do 
know that a radical change of attitude 
on the part of some people in Govern- 
ment, some people in labor, and some 
people in industry must take place if 
we are to make good our promises to 
the defenders of freedom. We must 
do some things that so far we have 
only talked about. 

“Many of us have been saying for 
some time that business as usual is out 
the window. Only a week or so ago 
one man asked me how he could help 
in the defense program ‘without inter- 
fering with his normal business!’ There 
are too many people asking the same 
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question. As long as that attitude 
exists, we will not attain an all-out 
effort. 


ee 


. . Because we are the greatest 
industrial Nation in the world, we 
have assumed we could out-produce all 
Europe just in our spare time, or 
merely by devoting about one hour a 
day to defense. 

“Contrast with this the attitude of 
the Nazis. They have gone hungry. 
They have had to work long hours. 
They have had to give everything 
personal to the State. I am not trying 
to uphold the virtue of toil and self- 
sacrifice, or to ask for sacrifice just 
for the sake of sacrifice. But the point 
I want to make is this: A full-time ef- 
fort cannot be matched by a part- 
time effort and it is high time for us 
to recognize that we are not yet en- 
gaged in a full-time effort. We are 
far, far short of it. ... We are still 
inhibited by fears—perfectly under- 
standable fears—of lowering our stand- 
ard of living, of the after-effects of 
over-expanded industrial facilities, of 
losing certain prerogatives of labor, of 
the high cost involved. We have been 
operating on a “gun and _ butter” 
philosophy, a butter and ice cream 
and matinee movie philosophy. I want 
to state my opinion very simply, that 
we cannot produce the vast quantities 
of fighting equipment which must be 
produced and at the same time preserve 
our standard of living in terms of au- 
tomobiles and electric 
and leisure hours. 

sp If we do these things, then 
our labor leaders will say: “We declare 
a moratorium on organizational and 
jurisdictional differences. If more hours 
of work are needed to produce the 
munitions the country needs, then we 
will work longer and discuss these dif- 
ferences later on. If wage increases 
threaten to set off dangerous price 
spirals, then we shall forego higher 
salaries for the time being. We will 
permit no strikes that interfere with 
defense production.’ . . . Government 
will say ‘No political interests of any 
kind, no bureaucratic procedure that 
can be dispensed with, shall interfere 
with the most prompt, most efficient 
execution of the defense program.’ 

. Then all of us will say: ‘We 
can get along with fewer comforts 
and less spending money. The defense 
of our country and of democratic 
principles throughout the world are 


conveniences 





well worth the price we are paying, 
the work we are doing, the sacrifice 
we are making.’ ” 
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A NEW PRIORITIES PLAN for 
speeding defense production, designed 
to give specified manufacturers of 
“Off-the-shelf” supplies a preference 
rating for the acquisition of scarce 
materials entering into defense work, 
was announced May 19 by Director 
E. R. Stettinius, Jr., Priorities Division. 
The new method is known as the De- 
fense Supplies Rating Plan. 

Manufacturers who are granted the 
use of the plan will estimate the pro- 
portion of their total production 
which goes into identifiable defense 
channels and then will be given an 
A-10 rating for scarce supplies they 
must have to meet the defense demand 
for their products. Thus a plant which 
is engaged 60% in defense and 40% 
in non-defense work may get an A-10 
rating which will apply to deliveries 
of scarce materials flowing into its 
defense orders. 


(1) For the present, the method 
will be tried experimentally with a 
restricted list of about 500 producers 
of: Industrial motors (from 1 to 200 
horsepower), cutting tools, portable 
tools, hack and band saws, lathe tools, 
files, socket screws, roller and silent 
chains, and scientific instruments. 

(2) The assistance provided will 
apply only to scarce materials. 

(3) The plan will in no case apply 
to production which cannot be iden- 
tified with defense. 


(4) The new plan _ supplements 
other forms of priority aid—for 
example, individual preference ratings 
—which will continue to be used. The 
Defense Supplies Rating Plan, it is em- 
phasized, is designed to provide a spe- 
cial form of assistance in a special 
area. 

(5) Methods are provided whereby 
sub-contractors, affected by the ratings 
granted producers, may themselves ex- 
tend the A-10 rating to their own 
suppliers. 

(6) The effect of the A-10 rating 
is to put orders covered by the ar- 
rangement ahead of nondefense con- 
tracts for orders with lower ratings or 
no ratings. 


(7) Administration of the plan is 
to be handled by Joseph L. Overlock, 
Division of Priorities, OPM, Washing- 
ton, DC. 

The details of the plan will be given 
to selected manufacturers in a letter 





of instructions. The three most im- 
portant points are as follows: 

(1) The manufacturer from his 
sales records for the preceding quarter 
determines the percentage of his de- 
fense sales to his total sales. 

(2) The manufacturer from his 
production schedules for the current 
quarter determines the total quantity 
of scarce materials necessary to com- 
plete his total production schedule. 

(3) The manufacturer determines 
the quantities of scarce materials re- 
quired for his defense production by 
applying the percentage developed in 
the sales analysis to the total quanti- 
ties of scarce materials necessary to 
complete his total production schedule. 


xk 
SUPPLIES OF NICKEL were placed 


under a formal allocation plan an- 
nounced May 19 by Director Stet- 
tinius. The new plan, which provides 
mandatory industry-wide control over 
all supplies of nickel, formalizes and 
takes the place of the previous man- 
datory control which was imposed on 
nickel early in March. 

Because of the shortage in nickel 
the new procedure does not include a 
schedule. of preference ratings for 
civilian uses. However, some alloca- 
tions can and will be made for non- 
defense uses on a restricted basis, 
insofar as possible, in order to prevent 
serious dislocations in established manu- 
facturing plants and to prevent 
sudden unemployment. However, it is 
apparent that supplies of nickel flow- 
ing into civilian channels will have 
to be drastically curtailed. Defense 
needs can be cared for in full. 

Present figures indicate that the 
May demand for nickel from all 
sources, was approximately 21,000,000 
pounds as against an available supply 
of 15,500,000 Ibs. 


xk kk 
A COMPLETE ANALYSIS of 


skilled labor requirements in defense 
industries is being sped toward com- 
pletion by the Office of Production 
Management with regard to Selective 
Service System and its efforts to pre- 
vent military recruiting of needed 
workers. The analysis is being com- 
piled by specific request of General 
Hershey and its information will be 
forwarded to state directors of selec- 
tive service for distribution to local 
boards. 

Announcement of the data on 
skilled labor requirements will be 
forthcoming soon following closely 
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General Hershey’s recent notice to 
state directors to be on constant guard 
against permitting induction into the 
armed forces of men necessary to the 
industrial part of the national defense 


program. 
xk 


CIVILIAN VOLUNTEERS for 
aircraft observation duties with the 
General Headquarters Airforce are to 
be organized by the state and local 
defense councils in time to begin 
operations in the Atlantic and Pacific 
coastal areas not later than June 15, 
according to Frank Bane, Director of 
the Division of State and Local Co- 
operation, Office for Emergency Man- 
agement. Other areas of this nation- 
wide aircraft warning service will be 
organized shortly thereafter. 

Steps to be taken by defense coun- 
cils in registering volunteers and 
manning observation posts, filter 
centers and information centers are 
outlined in Aircraft Warning Service 
Bulletin #1 issued May 15 by the 
Division of State and Local Coopera- 
tion, OPM, Washington, D. C. 

To secure civilian volunteers for 
outside duty (men only taken in this 
branch), state defense councils have 
been asked to take three steps imme- 
diately: (1) to designate a member 
of the council to devote full time 
during the next 30 days to the pro- 
gram (30 days from May 15 when 
the announcement was made); (2) a 
planning committee is to be appointed; 
and (3) the officer and this committee 
are to develop at once a state-wide 
program of registration of volunteers. 

As soon as instructions for selecting 
observation posts are received from the 
military authority, the state defense 
council will forward detailed data to 
the observation post organizer. The 
post organizer will then establish ob- 
servation posts and make tentative 
assignments of volunteers to man 
them. The aid of the leaders of the 
American Legion and other civic and 
veteran groups should be enlisted, ac- 
cording to Mr. Bane. It has been 
recommended that each state council 
in cooperation with the state employ- 
ment service issue a joint instructional 
letter to local defense councils and 
local employment offices on the state 
registration plan for both aircraft 
spotters and volunteers for filter and 
information centers. 


4 MK 
COLONEL SAMUEL H. FISHER 
of Litchfield, 74-year-old retired law- 
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By N. W. FORD, Traffic Manager 


Hearing Set in Ex Parte Nos. 
MC-2, MC-3 and MC-4. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has re- 
assigned Ex Parte No. MC-2, Ex 
Parte No. MC-3 and Ex Parte No. 
MC-4 for hearing, as a consolidated 
record, before Examiner R. W. Snow 
at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIli- 
nois on May 19, 1941 at 9 A. M. 
Standard Time. The purpose of the 
hearing is to determine what qualifi- 
cations and maximum hours of serv- 
ice, if any, should be prescribed for 
mechanics, loaders, and drivers’ help- 
ers employed by common, contract 
and private carriers subject to Part II 
of the Interstate Commerce Act. 

Ex Parte MC-2 prescribed maxi- 
mum hours of service for drivers em- 
ployed by common and contract car- 
riers subject to the Act. Regulations 
prescribing qualifications for drivers 
employed by common and contract 
carriers were given in Ex Parte MC-4 
and qualifications and maximum hours 
of service for drivers employed by 
private carriers of property were pre- 
scribed in Ex Parte MC-3. 
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I. C. C. Report Released in I. & S. 
Docket No. 4827. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has _ released 
its report in I. & S. Docket No. 4827 
—All Freight Eastern Ports to South. 

All-commodity rates from New 
York, Philadelphia and Baltimore, to 
Chattanooga, Atlanta and Birming- 
ham, and from and to intermediate 
points, were found unjustified by the 
Commission because if permitted to 
become effective they would be unjust, 
unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory, 
unduly prejudicial and preferential 
and would violate section 1(6) of the 
Interstate Commerce Act. 

The Commission also found that 
any-quantity rates on all commodities 
from New York, N. Y., Philadelphia, 
Penna., Baltimore, Md., Norfolk and 
Newport News, Va., and from inter- 
mediate origins to destinations in the 
South were not justified due to the 
fact that, if permitted to become effec- 
tive, they would be unjust, unreason- 
able, unduly prejudicial and preferen- 
tial and would violate section 1(6) 
of the Interstate Commerce Act. 
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Tariffs of Central States Motor 
Freight Bureau Suspended. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
suspended in part the tariffs of the 
Central States Motor Freight Bureau, 
Inc., and others, published to become 
effective on April 29, and proposing 
to increase rates in Central Territory 
to the rail basis. 

A hearing on the suspension of the 
volume and truckload rates pub- 
lished by the Central States Motor 
Freight Bureau (I. & S. Docket No. 
M-1575) was held at the Sherman 
Hotel, Chicago, before Examiner 
H. C. Lawton on May 26 at 9 a. m., 
standard time. 
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Freight Forwarder Subcommittee 
Named. A subcommittee to con- 
sider freight forwarder legislation has 
been named by the House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee. 
It will be composed of the following: 
Clarence F. Lea, California, Chair- 
man; Robert Crosser, Ohio; Charles 
L. South, Texas; Luther Patrick, Ala- 
























bama; Charles A. Wolverton, New 
Jersey; Pehr G. Holmes, Massachu- 
setts and B. Carroll Reece, Tennessee. 

In order that legislation can be en- 
acted before July 1, the subcommittee 
has begun its deliberations and will 
probably present a draft of the bill 
to the full committee very soon. It 
is reliably reported that the bill will 
the minimum rate pro- 


xk 


Carloadings for 1942 and 1943. 
The Association of American Rail- 
roads has estimated 43,680,000 car- 
loads for 1942 which will require an 
increase in ownership of approxi- 
mately 120,000 freight cars. For 1943 
the estimated carloadings are 48,- 
048,000, which will call for another 
increase of approximately 150,000 
cars to handle the traffic. 


xk * 


Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Project 
May Be Abandoned. The belief is 
growing in informed Congressional 
circles that the Administration may 
abandon for this session its proposal 
for the development of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway Project. According to 
an Associated Press item, “One friend 
of the project said that there were 
several good reasons why it would not 
be pressed at this session. Among these 
has been the Administration’s desire 
to cut down on expenditures not di- 
rectly attached to national defense. 


not contain 
vision. 











There undoubtedly would be a strong 
effort to develop the Florida Ship 
Canal and other waterway projects, if 
the Administration insists upon action 
on the St. Lawrence proposal.” 

Some contend the project should be 
deferred until after the emergency 
when it could help take up unemploy- 
ment expected to follow completion 
of the defense effort. 
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Free Time Reduced by Inter- 
coastal Lines. Free time storage on 
piers permitted on eastbound cargoes 
arriving in the Port of New York has 
been reduced from ten to five days, 
exclusive of Sundays and _ holidays. 
Because shippers have been advised 
not to dispatch their shipments until 
they are informed that vessel space is 
available, no was taken on 
cargoes arriving at piers for shipment 
to the west coast. 


x ** 


Priorities for Inland Transporta- 
tion Predicted. A full-fledged sys- 
tem of priorities for inland transpor- 
tation is predicted due to the con- 
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tinued withdrawal of ships from the 
intercoastal and coastwise trade, and 
the assumption of extra traffic bur- 
dens by the railroads. The resumption 
of coal shipments, resulting in added 
steel output, and the forthcoming 
heavy grain movement may put a 
strain on the transportation system. 

Well informed sources, according 
to the New York Journal of Com- 
merce, predict the following: 


1. Acceleration of efforts to co- 
ordinate internal transport in the in- 
terests of the defense program; and to 
allocate different types of freight to 
the most suitable and economical form 
of transport. 

2. Large-scale pooling of freight 
cars for use where most urgently 


needed. 


3. Renewed plans to form long- 
distance trucking organizations 
through mergers similar to the Trans- 
port Co. project last year. 

4. Comprehensive outlines of 
equipment needs in both rail and 
motor transport fields. This will in- 
clude seeking defense priority on ma- 
terials, longer range planning of pur- 
chases, possibly for two years ahead, 
and with Government financial assist- 
ance. 

5. Rate adjustments to relieve 
shippers of some of the extraordinary 
costs of freight due to withdrawal of 
intercoastal and coastwise vessels for 
aid to Britain. 
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direct contact between the worker 
and the “boss” (which is still a good 
name for the individual who is in a 
position to make just and quick deci- 
sions, corrections and improvements). 

The old “Grievance Committee” 
did valiant work in its day, but the 
very name has a rather obnoxious and 
negative connotation. We should be 
equally concerned about innovations 
which improve generally good condi- 
tions, as with the correction of under- 
par situations. The first need is ob- 
vious. The second makes for progress. 
For that reason, in our plants, along 
with numerous other effective proj- 
ects, we have encouraged the “Sug- 
gestion Box” plan to bring the atten- 


tion of those executives who have 


power to act, grievances, comments, 
and all 


sorts of constructive ideas, 


ranging from mere details, procedures, 
new products, to general company 
policies. 

The “Suggestion Box” opens up a 
clear channel from employee to “boss”. 
An obstacle to free and facile expres- 
sion, which looms large in the mind 
of the employee, appears when he 
realizes that his brain-child must run 
the gauntlet of a number of minor 
officials before it reaches its destina- 
tion. Although a worker may speak 
with pride about something he makes 
with his hands—a tangible thing— 
many a man is diffident and self-con- 
scious in discussing his mental product. 
The more he thinks about it, the less 
important it seems to him. He is likely 
to dismiss it with a shrug as not 
worth the effort—and another good 
idea dies aborning in the absence of 
encouragement and of the means for 
ready expression. 

Then, too, a constructive idea sel- 
dom affects one person only, and there 








are instances when it may seem to 
step on another fellow’s toes or pre- 
rogatives. It may upset tradition or 
established practice. For these reasons 
it is often difficult to get sympathetic 
attention from the go-betweens. The 
“Suggestion Box”, properly placed, 
publicised, regularly reviewed, and 
linked up with the right system of 
recognition, rewards, acknowledg- 
ments, and support seems to answer 
this need. Its application in different 
situations is varied, and the details 
need not be described. 

When the suggestions are received, 
the most powerful stimulant to more 
and better ideas is quick acknowledg- 
ment and decisive action. The accept- 
ance and awarding of prizes for these 
ideas are not enough. The worker 
wants to see his thoughts put into 
action before his enthusiasm wanes. 
Also, it is helpful to refer in conver- 
sation and in company news to an 

(Continued on page 23) 








(Contributed by HARTFORD CHAPTER N.A.C.A.) 


HE subject of accounting for 
fixed assets, i.e. buildings, equip- 
ment, etc., has been discussed by 
this department from various angles 
at different times. It is now quite gen- 
eral practice to use cost as the basis 
for accounting and valuing such as- 
sets. There is, however, a new feature 
looming up under this class of assets. 

Many companies engaged in produc- 
tion on emergency or defense orders 
have substantially increased their 
physical facilities for the purpose by 
the purchase or construction of new 
buildings and equipment. Some of 
these concerns have obtained Certifi- 
cates of “Necessity” pursuant to 
which they are permitted to amortize 
the cost of such emergency plant 
facilities over a period of sixty (60) 
months. This situation gives rise to 
several interesting questions. 

(a) In preparing the balance sheet 
should the facts pertaining to 
such special assets be merged 
with other fixed assets, or set 
forth separately? 

Should the depreciation or 
amortization allowance thereon 


(b) 


‘ 


for the period be handled in the 
same manner as that pertaining 
to other plant accounts? 

These questions were discussed re- 
cently by a group of accountants but 
no final conclusions were arrived 
The relative size of the accounts in- 
volved would naturally have a bearing 
on the answer for any individual com- 
pany. However, with the expenditures 
for these purposes mounting, the 
questions will assume greater im- 
portance. It would seem to be desirable 
for stockholders’ information, to show 
the investment or outlay for such 
facilities as a sub-caption under the 
fixed assets classification. At least one 
prominent Connecticut corporation 
followed this course in its published 
statements for 1940. It is assumed that 
in any event items of this nature would 
at least have distinct classification in 
the accounts of the company regard- 
less of what treatment is given it in 
the report. 

With respect to the greater amount 
of depreciation or amortization allow- 
able on such assets for the year if 
special permission has been obtained it 
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appears desirable that special attention 
should be given to it. If it were 
treated as part of the normal deprecia- 
tion and thus absorbed into overhead 
expense there is a possibility that the 
overhead applied to inventories may 
be too high, hence the inventory would 
be overvalued. This is particularly true 
where actual costs and overhead rates 
are used for pricing the inventory. If 
standard costs are used there is little 
likelihood of any complications of this 
nature. 


x *k *® 


Cost Accountants Convention. 
The annual convention of the National 
Association of Cost Accountants will 
be held at the Waldorf Astoria, New 
York, June 23 to 26. Connecticut 
industries will be well represented at 
this conference as large delegations will 


attend from the Hartford, New 
Haven, Bridgeport and Greenwich 
Chapters. 


Accounting problems arising from 
present day conditions will occupy a 
large portion of the scheduled techni- 
cal sessions. 





THAT MAGIC WORD 


(Continued from page 22) 


innovation as “Joe’s idea”, thus plac- 
ing credit where it is due. Posting of 
awards and important suggestions on 
bulletin boards is encouraging to the 
winner and conducive to the receipt 
of other suggestions along similar 
lines. It also invites the presentation 
of ideas in complete and formal form, 
which promotes the working out of 


nebulous thoughts into practical, 
workable shape. 
The “Suggestion Box” idea is but 


one method of bringing out into the 
open the best thoughts of the worker 
and rewarding him properly. It is not 
a substitute for, but an addition to, 
personnel 


the usual plant committees, 





counselors, and other forward-looking 
programs. 

Often we find that men in very 
small positions think big ideas, just 
as, conversely, men in high positions 
sometimes “think small”. Neither is 
likely to remain long in his respec- 
tive place. But, whenever ideas are 
allowed to circulate freely, with 
credit and commendation fairly and 
freely given, a business is enlivened, 
new abilities are discovered, and things 
get done. Never was this more nec- 
essary. 


DEFENSE 
(Continued from page 20) 


yer and banker and former Chairman 
of the Governor’s ~Highway Safety 
Commission, and who also served as 
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Chairman of the Tercentenary Com- 
mission in 1935, accepted appointment 
by Governor Hurley as “dollar-a-year” 
administrator of the new State Defense 
Council. Other members of the Coun- 
cil subsequently named were: Wm. M. 
Maltbie, Chief Justice of Supreme 
Court of Errors; General Sanford H. 
Wadhams, Chairman of the State 
Water Commission; State Police Com- 
missioner Edward J. Hickey; Ad- 
jutant General R. B. DeLacour; E. 
Kent Hubbard, Pres. of the Mfs. 
Assoc. of Conn.; James J. Clerkin, 
Pres. Conn. Federation of Labor; A. 
F. Brooks, Vice Pres. Southern New 
England Telephone Company, New 
Haven; James Lee Loomis, Trustee of 
the N. Y., N. H. and Hartford Rail- 
road; Mrs. Dorothy S. Bowles, Essex, 


(Continued on page 26) 





OVERTIME COMPENSATION 
subject of three important 
rulings recently made by the Adminis- 
trator under the Wage and Hour Act. 
The first deals with the effect of a 
holiday with pay, the second with the 
effect of a bonus paid in lieu of vaca- 
tion, and the third with the treatment 
of wage increases as a set-off for over- 
time compensation. These rulings do 
not have the effect of law but are 
merely indicative of the attitude of 
the Administrator for enforcement 
purposes. 

1. Holiday With Pay. The pay- 
ment of a regular salary or regular 
hourly wages to an employee for hours 
not worked due to vacation, holiday, 
illness, or other similar cause, does not 
make the employer liable for a greater 
amount of overtime compensation on 
the basis of an increase in the em- 
ployee’s average hourly rate of pay. 
The amount so paid is not compensa- 
tion for hours worked and need not 
be included in computing the em- 
ployee’s “regular rate of pay” and 
overtime compensation under the Act. 
The ruling states that the employer’s 
records must show the hours of ab- 
sence and the amount paid therefor if 
a sum so paid is to be excluded when 
an employee’s “regular rate of pay” 
and overtime compensation under the 
Act are computed. The Wage and 
Hour Division furnished the following 
example: 

“An employee is absent on a 
holiday (8 hours) but is required 
to work 10 hours on Saturday in 
addition to his customary sched- 
ule. He is paid at the rate of 
§0 cents for 50 hours plus extra 
compensation for overtime at one- 
half the 50 cent rate for 2 hours, 
or a total of $25.50 [ (42 hours 
worked at 50 cents) plus (8 
hours holiday leave with pay at 
the regular hourly rate of 50 
cents) plus (2 hours extra com- 
pensation for overtime at 25 
cents) ].” 

The example illustrates that the 
effect of ruling is (a) that hours 


is the 





By PAUL ADAMS 


compensated for but not worked are 
eliminated in ascertaining the total 
number of hours in the employee’s 
work week, and (b) that payment for 
such hours is eliminated in the com- 
putation of the “regular rate of pay” 
of the employee. 

2. Bonus in Lieu of Vacation. If 
an employee foregoes a vacation but 
receives his vacation bonus just the 
same, the Wage and Hour Division 
rules that the bonus must be included 
as a part of “wages” for the purpose 
of computing the “regular rate of pay” 
for overtime compensation. The basis 
of the ruling is that the additional 
compensation is received in exchange 
for foregoing a vacation with the re- 
sult that the employee is being paid 
at a higher rate of pay for hours 
during which he is at work. The 
Administrator states that the distinc- 
tion between this ruling and the ruling 
on the effect of holiday with pay is 
the fact that in connection with a holi- 
day the employee receives pay for time 
not worked, while in the case of a 
bonus paid in lieu of vacation, the 
cmployee receives additional compen- 
sation for hours actually worked. 

It is our opinion that the distinction 
relied upon by the Wage and Hour 
Division is only an apparent one, and 
it does not in fact exist. The employee 
who is to receive a vacation with pay, 
and who would receive the pay 
whether he works or not, is in fact 
being paid for hours not worked. The 
regular rate of pay has not been in- 
creased. If the employee works, he 
receives his normal pay based on the 
number of hours actually worked at 
his regular rate of pay. Although the 
Wage and Hour Division has advanced 
a procedure whereby a “fictitious” in- 
creased rate may be adopted so that 
no more than the amount intended to 
be paid to the employee will be re- 
quired to be paid to him, we do not 
believe that the courts would uphold 
such a manipulation. It is difficult 
even to understand the Wage and 
Hour Division’s position in this matter, 
since it has always insisted that there 
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—The Legiscope-—firme: 


should be no “manipulation” of books 
to set up “fictitious” rates. (See, for 
example, Paragraphs 16ff. on Page 
WH 507B of the Association’s 
INDUSTRIAL LAW MANUAL. For 
further information on this subject, 
please refer to the Association’s Gen- 
eral Bulletin No. 802 issued May 21, 
1941). 

3. Set-off of Wage Increases. Where 
overtime payments have been found 
to be due to employees and not paid, 
employers have attempted to set-off 
wage or salary increases to those em- 
ployees against the amount of over- 
time compensation claimed to be due. 
The Wage and Hour Division rules 
that unless the employer has adopted 
a constant wage plan such as is out- 
lined in Interpretative Bulletin No. 4, 
or unless it is made clear to the em- 
ployees at the time they are given the 
increases that such amounts are to 
compensate them for overtime and are 
not increases in salary, such increases 
will not be recognized as advances 
toward overtime compensation. The 
Division states further: 

“Where additional amounts are 
paid without any understanding 
that they are overtime compen- 
sation and the payment of such 
amounts remains constant even 
during weeks in which the em- 
ployee works no overtime, the 
payments are in fact wage or 
salary increases and must neces- 
sarily be reflected in an increase 
in the employee’s regular hourly 
rate of pay rather than as an 
offset against extra compensation 
due for overtime.” 

The question is largely one of in- 
tent and is consequently difficult of 
proof, especially since the proof is of a 
past intent. Each case presents a dif- 
ferent set of facts, and we suggest 
that where the employer desires to 
set-off increases against overtime 
found to be due, he should communi- 
cate with the Association offices and 
obtain the benefit of our experience 
in this problem. 

(Continued on page 26) 
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The rise in general business activity 
in Connecticut continued during 
April, the general index advancing 
approximately 5 points from _ the 
March level to stand at 58% above 
normal. 

Industrial activity in the United 
States in April, however, declined 
slightly due principally to strikes in 
the bituminous coal and automobile 
industries. 


GENERAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS PATTERN 


The average daily consumption of 
cotton in Connecticut mills was ap- 
proximately 12% higher than March 
and 66% above a year ago. 

Employment in Connecticut fac- 
tories was approximately one-third 
above a year ago, the number of em- 
ployees in 800 representative factories 
increasing from 205,000 to 273,000 
during that period. The average num- 
ber of hours per week worked by male 


Negotiations between employers and 
employees were generally concluded 
without strikes although in a few in- 
stances work stoppages occurred. The 
more important of these were at the 
Winchester Repeating Arms Com- 
pany of New Haven, Colt’s Patent 
Fire Arms Company, Hanson-Whit- 
ney Machine Company of Hartford, 
and the Corbin Screw Division of the 
American Hardware Company of 


IN CONNECTICUT COMPARED WITH NORMAL 
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Preliminary reports for May indi- 
cate a further advance in the Con- 
necticut business index and a resump- 
tion of the upward movement in the 
United States following the settle- 
ment of the major labor disputes men- 
tioned above. 

The volume of manufacturing ac- 
tivity in Connecticut continued to 
expand during April. Man-hours and 
employment in Connecticut manu- 
facturing establishments increased 
rapidly during the month, the num- 
ber of man-hours worked in factories 
in Bridgeport increasing more than 
5% over March, while increases of 
more than 4% were reported in Bris- 


tol and Hartford. 
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factory employees in the State in- 
creased from 41.2 in April a year ago 
to better than 47.0 in April this year, 
the average for female employees in- 
creasing from 37.3 to 42.0 during the 
same period. 

Because of the pressure of work, 
some concerns in the State have re- 
vised their plans to have a general 
vacation with pay for all employees, 
and are now planning no general shut 
down. Vacation allowances will be 
paid for any vacation time that can- 
not be taken. 

Increases in wage rates and more 
liberal working .practices were an- 
nounced by a large number of con- 
cerns during the past several weeks. 
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New Britain. 

Freight carloadings originating in 
14 Connecticut cities declined some- 
what more than seasonally, though 
still maintaining a level well above 
normal. Indications are that metal 
tonnage carried by the New Haven 
Road failed to make the usual seasonal 
increase. 

Residential construction in the State 
reached a high level during April. 
Some of the larger general contracts 
awarded were for residential units in 
New Britain, Hartford, Farmington 
and Milford. Work was to be started 
soon on a federal project involving 
the construction of 1,600 homes in 
Bridgeport. 








In the non-residential field, con- 
tracts were awarded during the month 
for the construction of factory and 
office additions at various locations in 
the State. These included a power 
house addition and new screen house 
for the Connecticut Light and Power 
Company at Milford to cost $243,- 
000; a $90,000 factory and office 
building addition for the Chandler- 
Evans Company at South Meriden; a 
factory at Torrington for the Tor- 
rington Manufacturing Company to 
cost $65,000; and a factory and 
office for the High Standard Manu- 
facturing Company at Hamden to 
cost $30,000. 

A decline in the production of steel 
ingots in the United States during 
April was attributable to the shortage 
of bituminous coal as a result of the 
strike in the coal industry. The out- 
put of pig iron was also reduced, 
many blast furnaces suspending oper- 
ations because of the coal shortage. 
Following the settlement of the coal 
strike, steel mill operations were ex- 
panded to close to 100% of capacity. 

Automobile production in the 
United States during April likewise 
reflected the effect of labor disputes, 
but here also, settlement of the strikes 
resulted in a resumption of produc- 
tion at the previous high level, pro- 
duction for the week of May 10th 
totaling more than 132,000 units. 

The National Industrial Conference 
Board reported an increase in the cost 
of living during April of approxi- 
mately 3% over last year and 142% 
over March in New Haven and 
Bridgeport, the major increases being 
in the cost of food. 

The general index of wholesale 
commodity prices compiled by the 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics ad- 
vanced slowly during the four weeks 
ended May 10th. Prices of sensitive 
commodities, on the other hand, ad- 
vanced sharply during the first half 
of May partly as a result of legisla- 
tion pending in Congress which would 
establish the loan value of certain 
domestic commodities above recent 
market prices. 

Department store sales in the United 
States, after adjustment for seasonal 
factors, maintained the same level as 
in the two previous months, 103% 
of the 1923-1925 average. 


LEGISCOPE 


(Continued from page 24) 


A UNIQUE CHARGE has been 
filed with the National Labor Rela- 


tions Board against the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers by a girl employee 
of a prominent tailoring establish- 
ment in Rochester, N. Y. Charges 
have also been filed with the New 
York State Labor Relations Board. 
The charge states that the Amal- 
gamated is keeping her from her job 
because she criticized the leaders of 
the union. Union officials recently de- 
clared that she was only being dis- 
ciplined and that her job was open 
to her any time she wanted to return 
to it and act “like a real union mem- 
ber”. The girl claims that when she 
returned to resume her work, she was 
informed by the superintendent that 
she had been “replaced”. Under Con- 
necticut law the employee would be 
entitled to bring a civil action against 
the union for damages suffered in the 
loss of her employment if the damage 
was intentionally caused. Recovery 
could only be defeated by the estab- 
lishment by the union of a justifica- 
tion. Connors v. Connolly, 86 Conn. 
641. 


THE LABOR BOARD has ruled 
several times that an employer’s breach 
of contract is not an unfair labor prac- 
tice. The Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the First Circuit, in the case of 
Highland Shoe, Inc. has just ruled that 
an employer must continue to bargain 
with the union designated as a col- 
lective bargaining agent even though 
that union has breached an existing 
contract. Apparently, a breach of con- 
tract by either the employer or the 
union has no effect upon rights and 
obligations under the National Labor 
Relations Act. 


THE N. L. R. B. applies to a laundry 
located in a city which is on a state 
line, part of its business being in more 
than one state. White Swan Company. 
The Circuit Court of Appeals at Rich- 
mond holds that interruption in the 
operation of the laundry due to a labor 
dispute would burden interstate com- 
merce, and, therefore, the Labor Board 
has jurisdiction. The Supreme Court of 
the United States declined to make a 
declaratory ruling on the subject. 


SPECIAL AMORTIZATION DE- 
DUCTION of emergency defense 
facilities may be obtained under state 
tax laws as well as the Federal law. 
The following states have approved 
the allowance of amortization over a 
five-year period of emergency facilities 
certified under Section 124 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code: Arizona, Colo- 
rado,, Connecticut, Georgia, Idaho, 
Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Massachu- 
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setts, Louisiana, New Mexico, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, Tennessee, 
Vermont, and Virginia. The following 
states have ruled against following 
the Federal practice because their state 
laws will not permit the deduction: 
Arkansas, California, Maryland, Min- 
nesota, Oklahoma, South Dakota, and 
Utah. No definite action has been 
taken in other states to date. 


A RENEWAL OF FAITHS 


(Continued from page 1) 


standing and generate those faiths so 
necessary to unify this nation for its 
struggle to preserve liberty and to 
obtain justice here and throughout the 
world. 

Let us begin, today, to use the 
printed word that sold our products, 
to renew the faiths that created them. 


DEFENSE 


(Continued from page 23) 


former president of the Junior League 
of America; Dr. George Smith, Pine 
Orchard; Samuel H. Graham, Suffield, 
President State Farm Bureau; and 


Charles L. Campbell, Hartford, Presi- 
dent, Connecticut 
Company. 


Light & Power 

































IF 
YOU HAVE AN 
EXPORT PROBLEM 


The Foreign Trade Department 
of 
The Manufacturers Association of 
Connecticut, Inc. 
and the 
Cooperative Office of the 

Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 

Commerce 


Will Be Glad to Give You All 
Possible Aid and Information 


Write for information on any of 
the following subjects: 


Translation Service 
Shipping and Packing Regulations 
to Any Country 
Advice on Foreign Trade Oppor- 
tunities 
Information on Foreign Buyers 
Visiting in U. S. 

Sales Information Reports 
Tariff Information 
Etc. 


436 Capitol Avenue 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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What Is Americanism? 


By FULTON OURSLER 
Editor-in-Chief, McFadden Publications 






















O me, Americanism is the spirit of freedom at work in organized self- 

government. It is a way of life, a free experimental process in democ- 
racy. By trial and error, free men and women who live in and under Amer- 
icanism make their own laws and unmake them. They choose their leaders 
and they change them frequently in the hope of finding better ones. By 
this system, they open the door to many abuses. They are often deceived 
and betrayed, and they are exploited, robbed and cheated; nevertheless, 
they have, under this imperfect system, a greater people, a happier people, 
and a more prosperous people than any other nation that ever lived under 
any system on this earth. 


Americanism is the sovereign voice of public opinion, greater than 
government, ruling the people only because the people rule. 







Americanism began with the Declaration of Independence in which it 
was declared that ‘all men are created equal, having certain inalienable 

rights ... Life, Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness.” This was the birth 

certificate of Americanism. Its baptism was in the blood of our Continental 

soldiers. The certificate of that baptism is the Constitution of the United 

States and the Bill of Rights. This was the charter of a free people, adult 

enough, responsible enough to have and to enjoy, the right to a trial by 

jury; the right of habeas corpus; the right to be secure in their persons 
and homes with no search except by court warrant; the right to stand out 

of doors and say to all the world whatever one pleases to say—which is free 
speech; and the willingness to answer in the courts for what one has said 
—which is the responsibility of free speech; the right and responsibility of 
a free press; the right to peaceable assembly and petition; and the right to 
worship God as conscience and only conscience directs. 



























Above all, Americanism is the spirit of men and women great enough 
to laugh at themselves and their leaders if need be. We are free people with 
a sense of humor. With a decent respect for all our brothers, we stand in 
awe of no government officer or office; in awe of no king or conqueror; in 


awe of nothing human; in awe only of the Lord God Almighty, Who planted 
this instinct for freedom in our hearts. 











Americanism is the spirit of a new people, fusing many old peoples into 
a new national championship, a brotherhood which will never be cancelled, 
whether by men or by a system of men. We have tasted its freedom and we 
know that it is sweet. God helping us, we shall never give it up. 
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Ed. NOTE. This department, giving a partial list of products manufactured in Connecticut by company, 
seeks to facilitate contacts between prospective purchasers in domestic or foreign markets and producers. 


It includes only those listings ordered by Connecticut producers. Interested buyers may secure further in- 
formation by writing this department. 


Accounting Forms 
The Baker Goodyear Co 
Accounting Machines 


New Haven 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 
Acetylene 
Connecticut Gas Products Co Inc Meriden 
Adding Machines 

Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 
Advertising Printing 

The Case Lockwood & Brainard Co Hartford 
Advertising Specialties . 

The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 


Scovill Manufacturing Co (Made to Order) 
Waterbury 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 


Aero Webbing Products 


Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Air Compressors 
The Spencer Turbine Co Hartford 


Aircraft—Repair & Overhaul 
United Airports Div United Aircraft Corp 
Rentschler Field East Hartford 
Airplanes 
Aircraft, Div United Air- 
Stratford 


Vought-Sikorsky 
craft Corp 
Aluminum Castings 

Newton-New Haven Co 688 Third Avenue 

West Haven 
Aluminum Forgings 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (small) 
Aluminum Goods 

Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 
Waterbury 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 

Aluminum—Sheets & Coils 


United Smelting & Aluminum Co Inc 
New Haven 


Waterbury 


Ammunition 
Remington Arms Co Inc Bridgeport 
Artificial Leather 
Zapon Div, Atlas Powder Co Stamford 
Asbestos 
Rockbestos Products Corp (insulated wire, cable 
and cords) New Haven 


The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brake lining, clutch facings, sheet 
packing and wick) Bridgeport 

Assemblies, Small 

The Wallace Barnes Co Div, Associated Spring 

Corp Bristol 
Automatic Control Instruments 

The Bristol Co (temperature, pressure, flow, 

humidity, time) WwW aterbury 
Automobile Accessories 

The Rostand Mfg Co (windshields, seats, and 
body hardware) Milford 

The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brake lining, rivets brass, clutch fac- 
ings, packing) Bridgeport 

Automotive Friction Fabrics 

The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Automotive & Service Station Equipment 

Scovill Manufacturing Co (Canned Oil Dis- 
pensers) Waterbury 

The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brake service machinery) Bridgeport 

Bakelite Moldings 


The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Balls 

~~ ve Ball Co (steel bearing and burnish- 

Hartford 


The Hartford Steel Ball Co (steel bearing and 
burnishing, brass, bronze, monel, stainless, 
aluminum) Hartford 


Barrels y 
The Abbott Ball Co (burnishing and tumbling) 
Hartford 
The Hartford Steel Ball Co (tumbling) 
Hartford 


Bathroom Accessories 

The Charles Parker Co 

Bearings 
New Departure Div of General Motors om 
ristol 
The Fafnir Bearing Co (ball) New Britain 
Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp (ball and roller) 
Stamford 
Bells 


Bevin Brothers Mfg Co 
The Gong Bell Mfg Co 
Sargent and Co 

The N N Hill Brass Co 


Belting 


Meriden 


East Hampton 
East Hampton 

New Haven 
East Hampton 


Hartford Belting Co Hartford 

The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 

The Thames Belting Co Norwich 
Benches 

The Charles Parker Co (piano) Meriden 


Bicycle Coaster Brakes 
New Departure Div General Motors Corp 
Bristol 
Bicycle Sundries 
New Departure Div General Motors Corp 


Bristol 
f Binders Board 
Colonial Board Company Manchester 
: Biological Products 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc Ivoryton 


: Blocks 
Howard Company (cupola fire clay) New Haven 


Blower Fans 


The Spencer Turbine Co Hartford 
Colonial Blower Company Hartford 
Blower Systems 
Colonial Blower Company Hartford 


Boilers 
The Bigelow Co New Haven 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (domestic only) 
Stamford 


Bolts and Nuts 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The O K Tool Co Inc (T-Slot) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
The Blake & Johnson Co (nuts, machine 
screw-bolts, stove) Waterville 


Bottle Bobbins 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 
Box Board 
The Lydall & Foulds Paper Co 
National Folding Box Co 
New Haven Pulp & Board Co 


Manchester 
New Haven 
New Haven 


Robertson Paper Box Co Montville 
Boxes—Paper—Folding 

Atlantic Carton Corp Norwich 

S Curtis & Son Inc Sandy Hook 

M S Dowd Carton Co Hartford 


National Folding Box Co (paper folding) 


New Haven 
The New Haven Pulp & Board Co 
New Haven 


Robertson Paper Box Co Montville 
Brake Lining 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 


The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (automotive and industrial) Bridgeport 


Brass and Bronze 
The American Brass Co (sheet, wire rods, 


tubes) Waterbury 
The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet, wire, rods) 
Bristol 


The Miller Co (Phosphor bronze in sheets, strips 
and rolls) Meriden 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (sheets and rolls) 
Waterbury 
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Brass Goods 
Sargent and Company New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 


Waterbury 

Brass Mill Products 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 


Brass Stencils—IiInterchangeable 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415, Forestville 
Brick—Building 
The Donnelly Brick Co 
Bricks—Fire 
Howard Company 


New Britain 


New Haven 


Broaching 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co Hartford 
Brooms—Brushes 
The Fuller Brush Co Hartford 
Buckles 
The Hatheway Mfg Co (Dee Rings) 
Bridgeport 
The Hawie Mfg Co Bridgeport 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
B Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 


Buffing & Polishing Compositions 


Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
Lea Mfg Co Waterbury 
Buffing Wheels 
The Williamsville Buff Mfg Co Danielson 
Buttons 
B Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 


Scovill Manufacturing Co (uniform and tack 


fastened) Waterbury 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Cabinets 
The Charles Parker Co (medicine) Meriden 
Cams 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co Hartford 
Carpets and Rugs 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co Thompsonville 


Carpet Lining 
Palmer Brothers Co 
Castings 


New London 


The Charles Parker Co (erey iron) Meriden 
The Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co (grey iron, 
brass, bronze, aluminum) Meriden 


The Gillette-Vibber Co (grey iron, brass, bronze, 
aluminum, also Bronze Bushing Stock) 
New London 
The Sessions Foundry Co (gray iron) Bristol 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc (brass, bronze and 
aluminum) Naugatuck 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co (malleable iron and 
steel) Branford 
McLagon Foundry Co (gray iron) New Haven 
Newton-New Haven Co (zinc and aluminum) 
688 Third Ave West Haven 
Philbrick-Booth & Spencer Inc (Grey Iron) 
Hartford 
The Greist Mfg Co (white metal, slush, per- 
manent mouds) 503 Blake St New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (brass and bronze) 
Waterbury 
Vanadium Metals Co (brass, bronze and 
aluminum) Groton 
Union Mfg Co (gray iron) New Britain 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (gray iron and 
brass) Middletown 
Castings—Permanent Mould 
The Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co (zine and 
aluminum) Meriden 
Centrifugal Blower Wheels 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co Torrington 
Chain 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc 
Chains—Bead 
The Bead Chain Mfg. Co. 


Naugatuck 
Bridgeport 
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Chemicals 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 


American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 

Waterbury 
Chromium Plating 
Chromium Corp of America Waterbury 
Chucks & Face Plate Jaws f 
Union Mfg Co New Britain 
Clamps—Wood Workers 
Sargent and Company New Haven 
Clay 

Howard Company (Fire Howard “B” and High 
Temperature Dry) New Haven 
Cleansing Compounds 

MacDermid Incorporated 

Clutch—Friction 
The Carlyle Johnson Mach Co (Johnson Ex- 
panding Ring; Multiple Disc Maxitorq) 

Manchester 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (clutch facings—molded, woven, fabric, 
metallic) Bridgeport 


Waterbury 


Comfortables 
Palmer Brothers Co 
Cones 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
(Paper) Mystic 


New London 


Consulting Engineers . 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc (Consulting) 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 

Contract Manufacturers 
The Greist Mfg Co (metal parts and assemblies) 
503 Blake St New Haven 
Copper 
The American Brass Co (sheet, wire, rods, 
tubes) Waterbury 
The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet) Bristol 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (pipe and _ service 
tubing) Waterbury 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (sheets and rolls) 
Waterbury 
Copper Sheets 


The New Haven Copper Co Seymour 
Copper Shingles 
The New Haven Copper Co Seymour 
Copper Water Tube 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Cork Cots 

Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 

Mystic 


Corrugated Box Manufacturers 
The Danbury Square Rox Co Danbury 
Corrugated Shipping Cases 
D L & D Container Corp 87 Shelton Ave 
New Haven 
Gair Thames Containers Div of the Robert Gair 
Co Inc Portland 
Cosmetics 
The J B Williams Co Glastonbury 
Cotton Batting & Jute Batting 
Palmer Brothers New London 
Cotton and Jute Batting 


The Gilman Brothers Company Gilman 
Cotton Yarn 
The Floyd Cranska Co Moosup 
Counting Devices 
Veeder-Root Inc Hartford 
Cutlery 
Remington Arms Co Inc Bridgeport 
Cut Stone 
The Dextone Co New Haven 
Cutters 
The Standard Machinery Co (rotary board, 
single and duplex) Mystic 
The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth milling) 
33 Hull St Shelton 


Dictating Machines 
Dictaphone Corporation 
Die Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 688 Third Ave 
West Haven 


Dies 

The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co 141 Brewery St 
New Haven 

Die-Heads—Self-Opening 
The Eastern Machine Screw Corp Truman & 
Barclay Sts New Haven 
The Geometric Tool Co New Haven 

Dish Washing Machines 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 

Draperies 
Palmer Brothers Co 
Drop Forgings 


Bridgeport 


Hartford 


New London 


Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletcwn 
The Blakeslee Forging Co Plantsville 
Atwater Mfg Co Plantsville 


Edged Tools 
The Collins Co (axes and other edged tools) 


Collinsville 
Elastic Webbing 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
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Electric Appliances 
80 Pliny St Hartford 
Electric Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electrical Conduit Fittings & Grounding 
Specialties 
The Gillette-Vibber Company 
Electric Cords 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric Eye Control 
United Cinephone Corporation Torrington 
Electric—Commutators & Segments 
The Cameron Elec Mfg Co (rewinding motors) 
Ansonia 


The Silex Co 


New London 


Electric Fixture Wire 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 

Electric Heating Element & Units 

Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 

Electric Panel Boards 
The Plainville Electrical Products Co Plainville 

Electric Wire 

Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


The Whitney Blake Co (Graybar Elec Co Ex- 


clusive Distributors) Hamden 
Electrical Control Apparatus 
The Trumbull Electric Mfg Co Plainville 


Electrical Control Equipment 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Electrical Recorders 
The Bristol Co 
Electrical Goods 
A C Gilbert Co 


Hartford 
Waterbury 


New Haven 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Electrical Switches 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 


Electrotypes 
W T Barnum & Co Inc (all classes) 
New Haven 
Elevators 
The Eastern Machinery Co (passenger and 
freight) New Haven 
General Elevator Service Co Inc (freight, 
passenger and residence) Hartford 
Embalming Chemicals 
The Embalmers’ Supply Co 
Engines 
Wolverine Motor Works Inc (diesel stationary 
marine) Bridgeport 
Pratt & Whitrey Aircraft Div United Aircraft 
Corp (aircraft) East Hartford 


Envelopes 


Westport 


Curtis 1000 Inc 


Extractors—Tap 
94 Allyn St Hartford 
Evelets 
The Platt Bros & Co P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 


Fasteners—Slide & Snap 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
Sargent and Co New Haven 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (snap) Waterbury 
Felt 


Hartford 


The Walton Co 


American Felt Co Glenville 
Ferrules 
The Waterbury Button Co 
Fibre Board 
The C H Norton Co North Westchester 
Finger Nail Clippers 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Firearms 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Remington Arms Co Inc 
Fire Hose 
Fabrics Fire Hose Co (municipal and industrial) 
Sandy Hook 


Waterbury 


Hartford 
Bridgeport 


Fireplace Goods 
™ John P Smith Co (screens) 423-33 Chapel 


St New Haven 
The Rostand Mfg Co Milford 
Fireproof Floor Joists 

The Dextone Co 
Fishing Equipment 
The Horton Mfg Co (reels, rods, lines) Bristol 
Fishing Lines 
The Bevin-Wilcox Line Co 
Fishing Tackle 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Flashlight Cases 


New Haven 


East Hampton 


Scovill Manufacturing Co (metal) Waterbury 
Forgings 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 


Heppenstall Co (all kinds and shapes) 
Bridgeport 
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Scovill Manufacturing Co (non-ferrous) 

Waterbury 
Foundries 
Union Mfg. Co (gray iron) New Britain 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (iron, brass, alumi- 
num and bronze) Middletown 
The Sessions Foundry Co (iron) Bristol 
Foundry Riddles 

The John P Smith Co 423-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 
Rolock Inc (brass, galvanized, steel) Southport 

Furniture—Anodic Aluminum 


Warren McArthur Corporation Bantam 
Furniture Pads 
The Gilman Brothers Company Gilman 
Fuses 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 


Galvanizing & Electric Plating 
The Gillette-Vibber Co. New London 
Galvanizing 


Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
Gaskets 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc Bridgeport 
Gauges 


The Bristol Co (pressure and vacuum—re- 
cording automatic control) Waterbury 
Gears—Reverse & Reduction for Motor Boats 
The Snow and Petrelli Mfg Co New Haven 
Gears and Gear Cutting 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co 
Glass Coffee Makers 
80 Pliny St Hartford 
Glass Cutters 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415, Forestville 
Golf Equipment 
The Horton Mfg Co (clubs, shafts, balls, bags) 
Bristol 


Hartford 
The Silex Co 


Graphite Crucibles & Products 
American Crucible Co 
Greeting Cards 
A D Steinbach & Sons Inc 
Grinding 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co (gears, 
threads, cams and splines) Hartford 
Hardware 


Shelton 


New Haven 


Sargent and Co New Haven 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (marine heavy 
and industrial) Middletown 
Hardware—Trailer Cabinet 
The Excelsior Hardware Co 
Hardware, Trunk & Luggage 


Stamford 


J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Hat Machinery 
Doran Brothers Inc Danbury 
Headers 
The E J Manville Machine Co Waterbury 


Heat Treating 
The A F Holden Co 

200 Winchester St New Haven 
The Bennett Metal Treating Co 


1045 New Britain Ave Elmwood 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 


Heat-Treating Equipment 
The A F Holden Co 
200 Winchester St New Haven 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc (commercial) 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Heating Apparatus 
Crane Company Bridgeport 
Highway Guard Rail Hardware 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Hinges 
Sargent and Company 
Homer D Bronson Company 
Hoists and Trolleys 
Union Mfg Company New Britain 
Hose Supporter Trimmings 
The Hawie Mfg Co (So-Lo Grip Tabs) 
Bridgeport 


New Haven 
Beacon Falls 


Hot Water Heaters 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (Instantaneous 


domestic oil burner) Stamford 
Industrial Finishes 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 
Insecticides 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
Waterbury 


Insulated Wire Cords & Cable 
The Kerite Insulated Wire & Cable Co Inc 
Seymour 


The Whitney Blake Co (Graybar Elec Co Ex- 


clusive Distributors) Hamden 
; Japanning 

J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Jointing 


The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Bridgeport 
(Advt.) 
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Key Blanks 
Sargent and Company 
The Graham Mfg Co 
Knit Goods 
American Hosiery Company 
Labels 
J & J Cash Inc (Woven) South Norwalk 
Lacquers & Synthetic Enamels 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 
Ladders 
196 Chapel St New Haven 


Haven 
Derby 


New 


New Britain 


A W Flint Co 


Lamps : 

The Rostand Mfg Company (brass, colonial 

style & brass candlesticks) Milford 

The Greist Mfg Co (portable, office, floor, table 

and novelty) 503 Blake St New Haven 
Leather ° at 

Herman Roser & Sons Inc (Genuine Pigskin) 

Glastonbury 

Leather Goods Trimmings hd 

The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 

Letterheads 
Iehman Brothers Inc (designers, engravers, 
lithographers) New Haven 
Lighting Equipment 


The Miller Co (Miller, Duplexalite, Ivanhoe) 
Meriden 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Locks 
Sargent and Company 
Locks—Cabinet 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 


Locks—Suit-case and Trimmings 


New Haven 


The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Locks—Trunk 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 


Locks—Zipper 

The Excelsior Hardware Co 
Machine Work 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co (contract 
work only) Hartford 


Stamford 


The Torrington Manufacturing Co (special 
rolling mill machinery) Torrington 
Machinery : 
The Tlallden Machine Company (mill) 


Thomaston 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co. (mill) 
Torrington 
(bookbinders) 


Machinery Co : 
Mystic 


The Standard 
Machinery Dealers & Rebuilders 
Botwinik Brothers New 
Machinery Dealers Inc New 
Machines . 

Andrew C Campbell Div American Chain & 
Cable Co Inc (cutting & nibbling) Bridgeport 


Haven 
Haven 


The Patent Button Company Waterbury 
Machines—Automatic ; 
The A Il Nilson Mach Co (Special) Bridgeport 


Machines—Forming 


The A H Nilson Mach Co (four-slide wire 
and ribbon stock) Bridgeport 
Malleable Iron Castings 
Malleable Tron Fittings Co Branford 


Marine Equipment 


The Rostand Mfg Co (portlights, deck, cabin 
and sailboat hardware) _ Milford 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 


Marking Devices 
The Tloggson & Pettis Mfg Co 
Matrices 
W T Barnum & Co Inc 
Mattresses 
Palmer Brothers Co 
Waterbury Mattress Co 
Metal Cleaners 
Apothecaries Hall Co 
Metal Cleaning Machines 


New Haven 
New Haven 


New London 
Waterbury 


Waterbury 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Metal Goods . 
Bridgeport Brass Co (to order) Bridgeport 


Metal Novelties E 

The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 

The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Metal Products—Stampings 

JT H Sessions & Son 

The Greist Mfg Co 

Scovill Manufacturing 


Bristol 

503 Blake St New Haven 
Co (Made to Order) 
Waterbury 

Metal Specialties 

The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
The Greist Mfg Co 503 Blake St New Haven 


Metal Stampings 


The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
TH Sessions & Son Bristol 


The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
The Greist Mfg Co 503 Blake St New Haven 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
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Milk Bottle Carriers 
The fohn P Smith Co 323-33 Chapel St 


New Laven 
Millboard 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (asbestos) Bridgeport 
Mill Supplies 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
Moulded Plastic Products 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
The Watertown Mfg Co 117 Echo Lake Road 
Watertown 


Moulds 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (steel) 141 
Brewery St New Haven 


The Sessions Foundry Co. (heat resisting for 
non ferrous metals) Bristol 
Nickel Anodes 
Anothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
The Seymour Mfg Co Seymour 
Nickel Silver 
The Seymour Mfg Co Seymour 
Nuts Bolts and Washers 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Office Equipment 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 
Oil Burners 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 


The Silent Glow Oil Burner Corp 
1477 Park St 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co 
mercial and industrial) 
Oil Burner Wick 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc Bridgeport 
Oxygen 
Connecticut Gas Products Co Inc 
Packing 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (rubber sheet and automotive) 
Bridgeport 


Hartford 
(domestic com- 
Stamford 


Meriden 


Paints and Enamels 
The Tredennick Paint Mfg Co 
Paperboard 
Gair Thames Containers Div of the Robert Gair 
Co Inc Portland 
The New Haven Pulp & Board Co New Haven 
Paper Boxes 
National Folding Box Co (folding) New Haven 
The New Haven Pulp & Board Co New Haven 
Robertson Paper Box Co (folding) Montville 


Paper Clips 
The H C Cook Co (steel) 32 Beaver St Ansonia 


Paper Tubes and Cores 


Meriden 


Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 
Parallel Tubes 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 
Pharmaceutical Specialties 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc Ivoryton 
Phosphor Bronze 
The Seymour Mfg Co Seymour 
The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet) Bristol 
Pipe 
The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 


Howard Co (cement well and chimney) 
New Haven 
Crane Company (fabricated) Bridgeport 
Bridgeport Brass Co (brass & copper) 
Bridgeport 


Scovill Manufacturing Co (copper, red brass 


and yellow brass) Waterbury 
Pipe Fittings 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Platers 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
The Plainville Electro Plating Co Plainville 
Platers—Chrome 
The Plainville Electro Plating Co Plainville 
Platers’ Equipment 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
Plumbers’ Brass Goods 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 
Plumbing Specialties 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
Pole Line 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Polishing Wheels 
The Williamsville Buff Mfg Co Danielson 


Presses 
The Standard Machinery Co (plastic molding, 
embossing, and die cutting) Mystic 
Propellers—Aircraft 
Hamilton Standard Propellers Div United Air- 
craft Corp East Hartford 
Propeller Fan Blades 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co Torrington 
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Punches 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (ticket & cloth) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
Putty Softeners—Electrical 

The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415 Forestville 
Pyrometers 

The (recording controlling) 
Waterburv 


Radiation-Finned Copper 
The G & O Manufacturing Company 
New Haven 


Bristol Co and 


Railroad Equipment 
The Rostand Mfg Co (baggage racks and mir- 
rors for passenger cars) Milford 


Rayon Yarns 


The Hartford Rayon Corp Rocky Hill 


Razors 
Schick Dry Shaver Inc (electric) 


Reamers 
The O K Tool Co Ine (inserted tooth) 
33 Hull St 


Stamford 


Shelton 
Recorders 


The Bristol Co (automatic controllers, tem- 
perature, pressure, flow, humidity) 
Waterbury 
Refractories 


Howard Company New Haven 


Resistance Wire 
The C O Jelliff Mfg Co (Nickel chromium, 


kanthal) Southport 
Retainers 
The Hartford Steel Ball Co (bicycle & auto- 
motive) Hartford 
Reverse Gear—Marine 
The Carlyle Johnson Mach Co Manchester 
Riveting Machines 
The Grant Mfg & Machine Co Bridgeport 


The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc 


(brake service equipment) Bridgeport 
Rivets 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 


The Blake & Johnson Co (brass, copper and 

non-ferrous) Waterville 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc 


(brass and aluminum tubular and _ solid 
copper) Bridgeport 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (iron) Bridgeport 
Rods 
The Bristol Brass Corp (brass and bronze) 

Bristol 
Roof Coatings & Cements 
Tilo Roofing Co Inc Stratford 
Roofing—Built Up 
Tilo Roofing Co Inc Stratford 


Rubber Chemicals 
The Stamford Rubber Supply Co (‘‘Factice” 
Vulcanized Vegetable Oils) Stamford 
Rubberized Fabrics 

The Duro-Gloss Rubber Co 


Rubber Footwear 
The Goodyear Rubber Co Middletown 
United States Rubber Prod Inc (Keds, Kedettes. 
Gaytees, U S Royal Footwear) Naugatuck 
Rubbish Burners 
The John P Smith Co 423-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 


New Haven 


Safety Fuses 
The Ensign-Bickford Co (mining & detonating) 
Simsbury 
Scales-Industrial Dial 


The Kron Company Bridgeport 
Scissors 
The Acme Shear Company Bridgeport 
Screw Machine Products 
The Blake & Johnson Co Waterville 
Centerless Grinding Works 
70 Knowlton St Bridgeport 


The Eastern Machine Screw Corp 


Truman & Barclay St New Haven 


The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 
Screws 
The Blake & Johnson Co (machine) Waterville 
Sargent and Company New Haven 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The Charles Parker Co (wood) Meriden 


Scovill Manufacturing Co (cap and machine) 


Waterbury 

Scythes 
Winsted Manufacturing Co Winsted 
(Advt.) 
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Sewing Machines 
The Greist Mfg Co (Sewing machine attach- 
ments) 503 Blake St New Haven 
The Merrow Machine Co (Industrial) 
2814 Laurel St Hartford 
Shaving Soaps 
The J B Williams Co 


Shears 
The Acme Shear Co (household) 


Sheet Metal Products 
American Brass Co (brass and copper) 


Waterbury 

Sheet Metal Stampings 
The American Buckle Co West Haven 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
J H Sessions & ~~ Bristol 


Glastonbury 


Bridgeport 


The 


gnals 
The H C Cook Co ae card files) 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Silks 
Cheney Brothers South Manchester 
Silverware 
International Silver Co (tableware, nickel silver, 
silver plate and sterling) Meriden 
Silverware—Hotel & Institutional 
International Silver Co Meriden 
Silverware—Plated Hollowware 
International Silver Co Meriden 


Silverware—Sterling & Plated Trophies 
International Silver Co Meriden 


Silverware—Sterling Silver Hollowware 
International Silver Co Meriden 


Silverware—Tableware, Silver 
International Silver Co Meriden 


Silverware—Tableware, Silver Plate 
International Silver Co Meriden 


Silverware—Tableware, Sterling 
International Silver Co Meriden 


Sizing and Finishing Compounds 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 


Waterbury 
Smoke Stacks 


The Bigelow Company (steel) New Haven 


Soap 
The J B Williams Co (industrial soaps, 
soaps, shaving soaps) 
Special Parts 
The Greist Mfg Co (small machined, especially 
precision stampings) 


503 Blake St 
Sponge Rubber 
The Sponge Rubber Products Co 


Spreads 
Palmer Brothers Company 


Spring Units 
Owen Silent Spring Co Inc (mattresses and 
upholstery furniture) Bridgeport 


Spring Washers 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Springs—Coil & Flat 
The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Seeing Coiling Machines 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co Torrington 
Springs—Flat 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Springs—Furniture 
Owen Silent Spring Co Inc 
Springs—Wire 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Stair Pads 
Palmer Brothers Company 
Stamps 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (steel) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
Stampings—Small 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Staples 
Sargent and Company 
Steel Castings 
The Hartford Eléctric Steel Co (carbon and 
alloy steel) 540 Flatbush Ave Hartford 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Nutmeg Crucible Steel Co Branford 
Steel—Cold Rolled Spring 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 


Bristol 
Steel—Cold Rolled Stainless 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 
Steel—Cold Rolled Strip and Sheets 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 
Steel Goods 

Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 

Waterbury 


toilet 
Glastonbury 


New Haven 


Derby 


New London 


Bridgeport 


New London 


New Haven 
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Stereotypes 
W T Barnum & Co Inc 


Stop Clocks, Electric 
The H C Thompson Clock Co 


Studio Couches 
Waterbury Mattress Co 

Switchboards 
Plainville Electrical Products Co Plainville 


Switchboards Wires and Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


Hartford 


New Haven 
Bristol 


Waterbury 


Switches 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Tableware—Stainless Steel 
International Silver Co 
Tanks 
The Bigelow Company (steel) 


Tape 
The Russell Mfg Co 
Tap Extractors 
94 Allyn St Hartford 
Taps, Collapsing 
The Geometric Tool Co 
Tarred Lines 
Brownell & Co Inc 
Telemetering Instruments 
The Bristol Co Waterbury 
Textile Machinery 
The Merrow Machine Co 
2814 Laurel St 
Textile Mill Supplies 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc 
Thermometers 
The Bristol Co (recording and 
control) 


Meriden 
New Haven 


Middletown 
The Walton Co 


New Haven 


Moodus 


Hartford 
Ivoryton 


automatic 
Waterbury 
Thin Gauge Metals 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (plain or tinned in 
rolls) Waterbury 
Thread 

Max Pollack & Co Inc Groton 

The American Thread Co Willimantic 
The Gardiner Hall Jr Co (cotton sewing) 

South Willington 


Threading Machines 
Mfg & Machine Co (double and 
Bridgeport 


The Grant 
automatic) 
Time Recorders 
Stromberg Time Corp 
Timers, Interval 
The H C Thompson Clock Co 
Tinning 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (non-ferrous metals 
in rolls) Waterbury 


Thomaston 


Bristol 


Tools 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (rubber workers) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth metal 
cutting) 33 Hull St Shelton 
Toys 
A C Gilbert Company 
The Gong Bell Co 
The N N Hill Brass Co 
Trucks—Lift 
The Excelsior Hardware Co 
Trucks—Skid Platforms 
The Excelsior Hardware Co (lift) 
Tube Clips 
The H C Cook Co (for 
32 Beaver St 
Tubing 


The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 

Scovill (copper alloys) 
Waterbury 


New Haven 
East Hampton 
East Hampton 


Stamford 
Stamford 


collapsible tubes) 


Ansonia 


Manufacturing Co 


Tubing—Condenser 
Scovill Manufacturing Co 
Typewriters 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co 
Typewriter Ribbons 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co 
Underclearer Rolls 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 


Hartford 


Waterbury 


Hartford 


Hartford 


Vacuum Cleaners 
The Spencer Turbine Co 
Valves 
Reading-Pratt & Cady Div American Chain & 
Cable Co Inc Bridgeport 
Valves—Automatic Air 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co 
Valves-<Flush 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 


Valves—Relief & Control 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 


New Britain 
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Venetian Blinds 
The Permatex Fabrics Co 


Ventilating Systems 
Colonial Blower Company 


Jewett City 


Hartford 


Vises 
The Charles Parker Co 


Washers 
The Blake & Johnson Co (brass, 
non-ferrous) 
American Felt Co (felt) 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co 
The Sessions Foundry Co (cast iron) 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (clutch washers) Bridgeport 


Watches 
Benrus Watch Co 30 Cherry St Waterbury 


Waterproof Dressings for Leather 
The Viscol Company Stamford 


Webbing 
The Russell Mfg Co 


: Welding Rods 
The Bristol Brass Corp (brass & bronze) Bristol 


Wicks 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (oil burner wicks) Bridgeport 


Wire 

The Bristol Brass Corp (brass & bronze) Bristol 
The Driscoll Wire Co (steel) Shelton 
Hudson Wire Co Winsted Div (insulated & 

enameled magnet) Winsted 
The Atlantic Wire Co (steel) Branford 
The Platt Bros & Co (zinc wire) 

P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 


; : New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (brass, bronze and 
nickel silver) 


Waterbury 
Wire Arches and Trellis 
The Tohn P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 


Wire Baskets 
Rolock Inc (for acid, heat, degreasinc) 
Southport 


Meriden 


copper & 
Waterville 
Glenville 
Milldale 
Bristol 


Middletown 


New Haven 


Wire Cable 
The Bevin-Wilcox Line Co (braided) 
East Hampton 
Wire Cloth 
The C O Jelliff Mfg Co (All 


meshes) 
The Tohn P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 


Wire Drawing Dies 
The Waterbury Wire Die Co 


Wire Dipping.Baskets 
The Tohn P Smith Co 


423-33 Chapel St 


Wire Forms 
The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Wire Goods 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
The American Buckle Co (overall trimmings) 


; , West Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 


Waterbury 
Wire Mesh 
Rolock Inc (all meshes and metals) 


Wire Reels 
The A H Nilson Mach Co 


Wire Partitions 
The Tohn P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 


Wire Rings 
The American Buckle Co (pan handles and 
tinners’ trimmings) West Haven 


Woodwork 


C H Dresser & Son Inc (Mfg all kinds of 
woodwork) Hartford 


metals. all 
Southport 


New Haven 


Waterbury 


New Haven 


Southport 


Bridgeport 


New Haven 


. Yarns 
The Ensign-Bickford ~ (jute carpet) Simsbury 


The Platt Bros & a ribbon, strip and wire) 
P O Box 1030 Waterbury 

Zinc Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 688 Third Ave 
West Haven 


(Advt.) 





SERVICE 


On account of space limitations, the material and 
used equipment items offered for sale by Association 
members have not been classified by sizes or usage 
best adapted. Full information will be given on re- 
ceipt of inquiry. Listing service free to member 
concerns. All items offered subject to prior sale. 


FOR SALE—RENT—WANTED 


FOR RENT—In Hartford, first floor, 2,200 sq. ft.; second floor, 
4,000 sq. ft.; third floor, 4,000 sq. ft. The building is lighted, heated 
and sprinklered. We furnish elevator service; also day and night watch- 
man. Address S. E. 151. 


FOR RENT—Large, concrete, ground-floor, warehouse space avail- 
able. Suitable for heavy goods. -Protected by sprinkler. Available July 1 
to October 1. P. O. Drawer B, Manchester, Connecticut. 


FOR SALE—Roller conveyors, shafting, hangars, pulleys, Sterling 
Blower, heavy lift truck, large wood skids, vacuum pump. Address 
S..&. 432. 


FOR SALE OR RENT—1,000 ton hydraulic press with double action 
pump, in first-class condition and set up for operation. It may be 
rented by the hour and operated at its present location in Stamford. 
Address S. E. 153. 

FOR SALE—96” Peck, Stow & Wilcox Power Shear, suitable for 16 
Gauge Stock, 14 hard and lighter, 96” long, underdriven type. Address 
S. E. 141. 


FOR SALE—Approximately 10,000 square feet of modern fireproof 
factory space, 85 foot siding with good yard space. Sacrifice price. 
New London. Write P. O. Box 229, New London, Conn. 


FOR SALE—One 114-B Bliss Cam Double-Action Drawing Press. 
Recently overhauled. Good condition. S. E. 144. 


FOR SALE—paper mill. 55,302 square feet floor area in 12 buildings 
of 1 to 3 stories. Heavy construction with plank on concréte floor. 12 
foot ceiling height at eaves. 2 freight elevators. Wet return heat. Auto- 
matic Grinnell sprinkler. City fire protection. 440 volt power. 3 150- 
H.P. Boilers. Coal. City, river and clean pond water. No side track. One 
mile to freight house. Asking price $40,000. Tax rate 25 mills. 
Address S. E, 146. 


FOR SALE—Two large factory rooms, 41” x 244’ and two rooms 
35 x 48’ and two smaller rooms 114%’ x 38%’, wharf rights and 
riparian rights included; also office building 27’ x 37’ two and one-half 
stories, consisting of five rooms. S.E. 147. 

FOR SALE—Thompson-Gibbs Type 6 AA, Serial No. 8295, Primary 
amps 53—KVA 23, 60 cycle, overload KVA 25.6, Butt Welders, 
bought in 1930. Also one set Primary coils ES-472 purchased in 1932. 
S.E. 148. 

FOR SALE—One—No. 0, Improved Manvil Four-Slide, manufac- 
tured by the Woodbury Machine Company, practically new, never used 
on production. S.E. 149. 


EMPLOYMENT 


FACTORY MANAGER—with over 25 years experience in metal 
goods manufacturing, having had complete charge of production and 
management, seeks similar connection where his services would be of 
value. American born, age 48, married. Can furnish best of references. 
A personal interview solicited. Address P. W. 572. 


, 


EXECUTIVE— practical mechanic with creative ability. Management 
and engineering background with wide diversified experience metal 
products. Address P. W. 573. 


SALES MANAGER—Resourceful, thinks out of the rut, goes for 
profitable sales. Mature, energetic, experienced from direct sales to 
national distribution. Chances are good he is the “right man” you've 
hoped for and now need. A talk will tell. Address P. W. 574. 


GRADUATE ACCOUNTANT with experience in insurance and 
manufacturing firms seeks position in Hartford or vicinity. Has studied 


business law, business organization and management, systems, costs, etc. 
Address P. W. 576. 


YOUNG MAN WILLING TO START FROM SCRATCH 
in order to be closer to home. College graduate specializing in all 
phases of advertising and sales promotion. A decided asset to any firm. 
Detailed experience, education, personal background and references 
upon request. Address P. W. 577. 


SECTION 


ALERT TRAFFIC MAN is seeking association with a progressive 
company. Has been employed for the last five years by one of the 
largest shippers in the state. Address P. W. 583. 


ADVERTISING MAN. Young man just over thirty who has had 
over ten years industrial and agency advertising experience and who 
has been both assistant and advertising manager, now seeks a broader 
field in industrial sales promotion and advertising than now afforded 


in his present agency connection. Here is a real find in the promotion 
field. Address P. W. 584. 


EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT, versatile, personable, age 33. Customer 
relations, organization, new system, staff training, and complete com- 
mercial banking experience. Has worked in foreign countries and on 
export, statistical analysis, execution of contracts and local public 
relations. ° Might work alternatively in treasurer’s or comptroller’s 
department. Good letter writing. Initiative. Address P. W. 586. 


PRODUCTION EXECUTIVE and engineer seeks position in manage- 
ment capacity. Technical education, practical mechanical background, 
18 years exeprience in industrial engineering and management on wide 
range of metal products, manufacturing processes and procedures, 
tools, equipment, production control, planning, time study, methods, 


cost reduction, purchasing, relations. Age 43, American. Address 
P. W. 588. 


FINANCIAL AND MANAGERIAL EXECUTIVE. This man’s per- 
formance included turning a $150,000 loss into a $150,000 profit in 
one year. By an unusual record in reducing credit losses from 5% to 
1/20 of 1% while sales increased 125%. By establishing a sound 
financial policy where a loose one previously existed. By building a 
cooperative spirit between the credit and sales department. By sub- 
stantially reducing taxes. He is presently employed. Address P. W. 589. 


MANAGEMENT ENGINEER. B.S. degree, M.I.T., age 42, experi- 
enced design, construction, management industrial plants. Built several 
deep-water oil terminals along Atlantic Coast. Was officer, on board of 
directors several oil companies. Manager one export company, president 
another when war stopped export activities. Desires steady industrial 
connection Connecticut. Address P. W. 590. 


SALES ANALYST wants to work as staff assistant to director of 
sales where ability to analyze weaknesses in sales policies and the causes 
thereof, organize and manage a sales analysis department, and coordi- 
nate sales, accounting, and production operations can be profitably 


utilized. 43 years old, married, Harvard graduate, and Protestant. 
Address P. W. 591, 


INDUSTRIAL EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT. Capable man of 47, 
qualified in sales management and distribution and administration of 
details in finances and housing. Not an engineer but has mechanical 
sense. Valuable executive assistant. Address P. W. 592. (A) 


PERSONNEL DIRECTOR. Available at once. 18 years’ experience, 
all ramifications, including management’s negotiator collective bargain- 
ing conferences, and all other phases industrial labor relationship. Well 
known in diversified industrial center of southwestern Connecticut as 


an authority on labor problems. Excellent administrative ability. 
Address P. W. 593. 


AVAILABLE—Services of capable, resourceful man qualified to sell 
or organize and direct salesmen. Familiar with sales, sales organization 
and sales management as well as direct mail advertising. Employed at 
present but desire change for best of reasons, Married. Protestant. Small 
salary and commissian arrangement desired. P. W. 594. 


LABOR RELATIONS MAN—Age 32. Four years with government 
agency concerned with labor problems. Thorough knowledge all phases 
employer-employee relationship in Connecticut industry. Statistical 
analysis, personnel techniques, payroll taxation. College graduate. Some 
legal training. Publicity experience. Address P. W. 595 (JJ&A). 


EXECUTIVE—Experienced in general management. Sound background 
with good training in problems of organization, labor relations, public 
relations, costs.and budgetary control. References and sources of infor- 
mation from responsible persons. An opportunity to demonstrate ability 


more important than monetary consideration, Available immediately. 
Address P. W. 596. 


ACCOUNTANT-AUDITOR. Age 34, married. Thirteen years cost, 
public and general accounting and auditing experience. Thoroughly 
trained. Complete knowledge and experience of all federal taxes, Con- 
necticut excise tax, etc. Location immaterial. Address P. W. 597. 
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Drinking Water on the Thompson 
“Rental-Equity” Plan 


- . « « givesa better, more sanitary 
and healthful drinking water service 


at a substantial saving i ne 
ssi nan - Suds s g in cost 


THE 
RENTAL-EQUITY PLAN 


Frees your capital for production require- 


ments. 


Guarantees that your plant will be supplied 
with sufficient drinking water of the 
proper temperature to meet the needs of 


your employees 24 hours a day. 
Turns an expense item into an asset. 


“Pegs” your drinking water costs at a 


fixed, reasonable, monthly charge. 


Reduces your monthly expenses for drink- 
ing water and thereby shows you a monthly 


saving. 


Relieves your organization of service and 


maintenance problems. 


Furnishes 24-hour service. Maintenance 


provided by factory-trained specialists. 
Eliminates costly replacement expenditures. 


Provides flexibility, which enables you to 
shift departments with minimum of 


expense. 


Provides properly cooled ‘“engineered”’ 
drinking water, thereby increasing em- 


ployee health and efficiency. 


AUTHORIZED DISTRIBUTOR 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


WATER COOLERS 
THOMPSON WATER COOLER COMPANY 


BOSTON WORCESTER SPRINGFIELD LOWELL PORTLAND WATERBURY NEW HAVEN HARTFORD BRIDGEPORT 
COM. 6280 3-2316 7-0645 3-3979 4-4312 4=3319 7-0115 5=2103 3-5787 





Whether you have one telephone line or 
ten, two extensions or twenty, efficient use 
of your telephone set-up is essential if 
you are to get the most out of the dollars 
you spend for telephone service. 

At no cost or obligation to you 
our survey group will gladly check 


up on your present telephone system. 
A report will then be submitted to you 
for consideration. 

All you need do to obtain this free 
survey service is call our business 
office and say, “I want a check-up 
on my telephone setup. ,” 


THE SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND TELEPHONE COMPANY 


RQ (WG 


THE CASE, LOCKWOOD G BRAINARD 
COMPANY 


85 TRUMBULL STREET 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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Tue Case, Lockwoop & Brainaxp Co. 
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